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PLANNING THE INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY 
COURSE’ 


CLAUDE E. BUXTON 
State University of Iowa 


HIS fall the number of students enrolled in 
the introductory course in psychology will 
be greater than ever before. Many instruc- 
tors teaching introductory psychology will have 
returned recently to the university campus after a 
period spent in non-academic activities. Others will 
be teaching the course for the first time. It is for 
these instructors that this discussion is primarily 
intended. It was written to help those who are 
faced with the assignment of teaching the intro- 
ductory course without much time for preparation. 
The article by T. G. Andrews, also in this issue, is 
designed to offer suggestions for supplementing the 
course by the use of demonstrations. 
It is assumed that enrollment pressures will 
require teaching mainly by the lecture method. 
The instructor who must teach under these condi- 


tions may well read Cole’s book on college teaching 
(14) and Wolfle’s article on the first course in psy- 
chology (47). He may also be warned that teaching 
introductory psychology is a job which calls for 
compromises of many kinds plus a surprising amount 
of high-grade clerical work. 


WHAT KIND OF COURSE SHALL WE TEACH? 


A discussion of recent trends in the content and 
objectives of the introductory course is to be found 
in Wolfle’s article. That article shows that there 
are certain objectives which will be adopted by 
almost every new instructor. They are: (1) to 
teach the facts and principles of psychology, (2) to 
train students in the analytical habits and the 
attitudes characteristic of behavior science, and, 
usually, (3) to develop capabilities in handling 
adjustment problems of daily life. A fourth 
objective of many instructors, one which the writer 


! Many of my colleagues at Iowa have contributed to the 
formulation of this paper, as have the members of my seminar 
on the teaching of the first course. I shall not list the names, 
because there are so many of them, but I do appreciate their 
cheerful assistance. 


has been driven by experience to make explicit, is 
to eliminate misconceptions about the nature of 
psychology, about its language, and about behavior. 
Finally, many instructors intend to prepare students 
for further courses in psychology. In most cases, 
the latter objective should probably be of secondary 
importance, since most students terminate their 
contact with academic psychology after this one 
course. 

Our choice of objectives, and the course-content 
by which they are fulfilled, is determined by at least 
three factors: (1) the kind of students we have, (2) 
the trends in our science, and (3) the educational 
trends of the times, which usually means the local 
educational pattern only. The third factor can not 
be discussed briefly, and is omitted here. But on the 
basis of correspondence with instructors in several 
institutions, journal reading (see Wolfle’s article 
as a starting point), and personal experience and 
informal discussion, some significant influences of 
the first two factors can be stated. 

(1) Our students in introductory psychology are 
typically a heterogeneous lot. Few of them, usually 
not more than 5 to 8 per cent, will major in psychol- 
ogy. Their interests before and during the course 
are in the main personal and practical, rather than 
scientific, theoretical, or professional. They are full 
of misconceptions about the nature of psychology, 
personality, etc., and are not easily shaken loose 
from these ideas. They do not readily distinguish 
between the interest and the value of a topic. _ Al- 
though interest in introductory psychology is likely 
to be quite great, most students elect the course as an 
aid in fulfilling degree-hour requirements. Usually, 
and especially for the next few years, their back- 
grounds and abilities will show a very wide scatter. 
Finally, our sample of students is thought by many 
to contain a disproportionate number of individuals 
with personal problems. (A search for evidence on 
this belief has not, however, produced any data. 
In institutions where nearly the entire population 
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takes the course sooner or later, the belief in a biased 
sample is obviously without foundation.) 

Such a student group creates pressure to achieve 
the third objective (development of ability to handle 
personal adjustment problems) and possibly the 
fourth (correction of misconceptions) at the expense 
of the two first-named and most generally agreed 
upon objectives (teaching of facts and principles, and 
of scientific approach). This pressure, and the 
danger of a poorly balanced course, will presumably 
be great, except as it is counteracted by influences 
mentioned below. 

(2) Before and during the war, behavior science 
showed great development in such areas as personnel 
methods, and in industrial, social, and clinical 
psychology. The teaching of psychology now 
reflects, more than formerly, the interest in practical 
affairs which our students exhibit. But among 
professional psychologists, by contrast with the 
students, there has been a continued interest in 
the science which underlies these applications, in 
methodological sophistication, and in basic research. 
The flow of papers from the Harvard, Iowa, and 
Yale laboratories, upon risk of the charge of bias, 
serve as illustrations. Certain papers originating 
in the armed services also exemplify this emphasis. 
Knowing these trends, the new instructor will be 
under pressure to retain the first two objectives as 
the major ones, despite the demands to teach just 
what the students seem to want or need. 

A compromise by which the objectives are kept in 
proper balance, yet the requirements of student 
needs and interests are recognized, is suggested by 
Wolfle’s summary. As indicated there, the instruc- 
tor who follows the trend will probably want to mini- 
mize such topics as anatomy, physiology, sensation 
and perception (and, to cite the writer’s correspond- 
ents, statistics and individual differences, tests, 
history).?, Such de-emphasis is partly a matter of 
what students will stand for, but also it results from 
the increased interest of psychologists in such topics 
as social learning and motivation or the functional 
aspects of personality and adjustment. We now 
know more about these topics than we used to. And 
if we place greater emphasis on them because of 
trends in our science, we not only capitalize on stu- 
dent interests but at the same time can teach 


? The many quick adoptions of Munn’s new text (3/) may 
indicate a reversal of these trends. 
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fundamentals as well as ever. It should be stated 
explicitly that a shift in emphasis to the ‘‘new”’ topics 
does not imply a shift to greater emphasis upon 
purely applied material. But it may well imply a 
greater amount of attention to methodology, which 
to most of us constitutes a more obvious problem in 
the ‘‘newer”’ areas. 

In summary, the objectives cited by Wolfle seem 
to be suitable, almost unchanged, for courses in the 
post-war period. The topical emphases may change, 
but the relative importance of teaching facts, princi- 
ples, and methods should not be lessened in making 
this change. 

One more point may be added. It is easy to dis- 
cuss specific applications of psychological principles 
to friendship, marriage, advertising, or salesmanship, 
and students are very responsive to such discussions. 
One may, consequently, drift into teaching the appli- 
cations of principles when the principles are unknown 
or at least obscure to the student. Since we can not 
possibly teach all the interesting and valuable appli- 
cations there are—as applications merely—it seems 
desirable to try instead to do a diffcult thing—to 
teach for transfer. Just how to do this is probably 
as obscure to the writer as to anyone else, and a 
search of the literature on the first course is of practi- 
cally no help. It might mean, for example, that a 
specific application (e.g., how to study efficiently) 
is not taught for its own sake alone, but rather as one 
more case in which the habit of, the set for, and the 
techniques of transfer can be taught explicitly. It 
also affords one more instance in which to emphasize 
the principles themselves. If this kind of instructor- 
set were adopted, it should be possible to test for 
transfer-skills (i.e., transfer of principles to new prob- 
lems) in the final examination. The general-educa- 
tion value of such a course should be greater than one 
where a series of specific applications is taught. 


PROBLEMS OF PROCEDURE AND POLICY 


General procedures. Ordinarily, there are two 
procedural questions to decide upon in beginning to 
plan a course. The first of these is the relative em- 
phasis to be placed upon lecturing as contrasted with 


discussion time. There will probably be little oppor- 
tunity for group discussion under present-day 
teaching conditions; moreover, its two chief merits, a 
tendency to increase student morale and to clarify 
as needed, can be largely compensated for by good 
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lectures. Another aspect of the same question is 
how much demonstration time to allot. This deci- 
sion depends on such factors as availability of 
materials and physical facilities, including assistance, 
as well as the facts that per unit of time a demonstra- 
tion covers less ground more vividly, that a change of 
pace is usually a classroom asset, and that certain 
ideas can not be taught well except by demonstration. 
The pedagogical value of demonstrations is discussed 
by Andrews (2). 

A second general procedural question concerns the 
order of topics in the course. Since the tendency has 
been for authors of textbooks to prepare chapters 
which are rather complete as units, an instructor 
might expect to be able to arrange topics in the order 
which best suits him, and make textbook assignments 
according to his own outline. There are several 
limitations to this procedure. One is that the order 
chosen by an author will influence the way his expo- 
sition develops, so that chapters are not really inde- 
pendent. Another is that students become confused 
if the crder of topics in the lectures differs from that 
in the textbook unless specific measures are taken as 
prevention (see discussion of course calendars, 
below). 

Interest-value of various topics must also be con- 
sidered. As suggested by some of Wolfle’s analyses 
(47, p. 693), a course opening with, for example, the 
nervous system, sensation and perception could well 
strike a blow to student morale from which it would 
never recover. The same could be said for a course 
opening with individual differences, statistics, and 
tests. These statements must not be taken too 
literally, since the rated interest of a topic depends 
partly on who teaches it, and how. If there is any 
principle here, it perhaps would be to distribute 
topics of probably high (or low) interest value 
throughout a course, insofar as this arrangement does 
not create some other kind of difficulty, rather than 
bunching either the high-interest or low-interest 
topics. 

The other consideration governing the order of 
topics can not be treated in a general way, for it 
arises from the nature of the whole orientation of the 
instructor: What principles or ideas are explicitly 
prerequisite to the teaching of any specified topic? 
A person who thinks largely in terms of how any 
given behavior develops may want the topic of learn- 
ing early in his course, while a person whose orienta- 
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tion is toward the biological bases of behavior may 
wish to discuss the nervous system and maturation 
early in his course. It is ifmportant for the instruc- 
tor, at the time he is considering objectives and 
topical content, to consider this problem of idea- 
sequences. 

Scheduling. Given the general plan for the course, 
one must settle upon a working schedule. An intro- 
ductory course is normally expected to be quite sys- 
tematic and complete in its coverage, but there is 
only so much time available. To begin with, there 
is usually a three-fold problem: (1) how many units 
or topical sub-divisions, (2) how many examina- 
tions, and (3) how much reading per examination or 
unit? As one suggestion, the occurrence of an ex- 
amination may indicate the end of a working unit. 
As a second point, the preferences of students and 
the opinions of teachers both indicate the use of 
fairly frequent examinations (therefore, more rather 
than fewer units). The number of chapters now 
found in a standard text would make chapter exami- 
nations or units overly frequent; some other basis 
of choice—usually, the coverage of a few related 
chapters—must be found. Reference to the college 
calendar will aid in dating the examinations so as 
to avoid complications with home-coming week-end, 
etc. 

As to the amount of reading to be covered per unit 
of time, the one common malpractice seems to be 
assigning too much; it seems that the longer a man 
has taught, the fewer pages he realistically expects 
his students to be able to handle. In making a 
schedule, there is no law which says units must be of 
equal length, but students seem to prefer equality, 
and it usually avoids questions concerning the degree 
of detail in, and relative weight of, examinations 
which cover different amounts of material. 

There are usually certain allowances to make in 
scheduling time allotments for various topics. The 
first few meetings of the class do not move very fast, 
and they are handicapped by irregularity caused by 
late registrants. Because the last few days of a term 
are apt to be hectic ones in the student’s life, most of 
the assignments should be finished before then. The 
loss of class meetings through the occurrence of holi- 
days can be anticipated with the aid of the college 
calendar. The Dean’s call for mid-term grades 
should come just after there has been time to record 
a recent examination, and local administrative habits 
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in such matters should be investigated. A film, 
properly treated, takes most of a period, although we 
often make the mistake of trying to crowd part of a 
lecture in, too. Slides inevitably slow up the rate of 
coverage. Finally, certain topics (e.g. statistics, 
scientific method, sensory processes) can not be 
taught by a quick once-over-lightly treatment. If 
the instructor is interested in them, he will inevitably 
give them more time. 

Despite the difficulties involved, it is desirable in 
the introductory course to print and distribute a one- 
or two-page calendar. It should contain the “‘ground 
rules” for the course: any absence or make-up regu- 
lations, specia] rules governing course-grading or 
make-up examinations, service as subjects, reports, 
etc., and the exact reading assignments by units, 
their due dates, and examination dates. Until the 
instructor has “‘shaken down” his course, he is per- 
haps unwise to commit himself to day-by-day 
scheduling of lecture topics and other details. The 
chief assumptions on which such a by-the-calendar 
handling of a class is based are: that the introductory 
course must of a certainty give coverage to every 
topic assigned to it with no topic slighted for time 
in the rush to finish the course; that it is defensible 
to cut the pattern of lectures to fit a time allotment 
rather than some other standard. 

There are several virtues of the printed schedule. 
It reduces the time spent on assignment and other 
routines, inside class and out. The student’s reading 
is paced, and he (as well as the instructor) is warned 
of all examinations. The lecture time-allotment 
worries of the instructor are reduced to smaller units 
(or crises). Finally, and this is rather important, to 
judge by student comments, the explicit assumption 
by the instructor that he does not need continually 
to furnish reminders makes it clear that responsibility 
for learning lies with the student. A few students 
may not notice the approach of the first due-date, 
but thereafter the understanding becomes clear that 
the instructor is not also a guardian. 

This discussion exemplifies the remark of the open- 
ing paragraph that there is much clerical routine in 
elementary teaching. But planning and mechaniz- 
ing routines will give the instructor at least relative 
freedom from such matters, or facilitate turning them 
over to any available assistants. 

Policy problems. Three further problems often 
need to be considered in course planning, preferably 
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before the statement of course rules and procedures 
is prepared for distribution. One problem is whether 
students will be called on for service as subjects for 
research. If they are, certain points should be kept 
in mind in the interests of class morale. The size of 
the task should be specified in advance. If it is re- 
quired, there must be adequate opportunity for 
every person to put in his laboratory time. And the 
instructor must lay a heavy hand on the selection of 
research projects and investigators to whom his 
students are going to be “leased.”” The writer once 
made the mistake of freely sending students into an 
experiment on shock-startle. Since the particular 
assignment could not be made with full warning to 
the subject, the kick-back in class morale (specifi- 
cally, in attitude toward these unfeeling psychologist 
monsters) was severe. If explicit forewarning and 
opportunity to withdraw can not be given, especially 
with reference to any embarrassment or unpleasant- 
ness, the researcher should not look to the introduc- 
tory course for his subjects. A common difficulty is 


that only part of a class will be needed, or, after a 
requirement has been laid down, a certain research 
project must be revised or dropped. Just how such 
complications will be handled, or how credit will be 


given for service, depends on the particular instruc- 
tor, but he must be sensitive to the way seemingly 
little things like an extra or unexpected four hours in 
the laboratory can affect student responses in his 
course or in the laboratory itself. The same con- 
sideration must be given to the problem of arranging 
credit for write-ups of notes, demonstrations, etc., if 
such write-ups are used. 

The second policy problem has to do with whether 
the instructor will commit himself to personal coun- 
seling. A classroom discussion of psychological 
problems of adjustment inevitably brings to the office 
a good many students who need or ask for such coun- 
seling. Can they be referred to the student health 
service, to the clinic, to a personnel service bureau, or 
are they, in a local situation, entirely the responsi- 
bility of the instructor, and has he the time for them? 
Needless to say, hasty and half-hearted counseling 
by astrictly non-clinical psychologist is not desirable. 
This is a matter which should be discussed with at 
least the department chairman, because professional 
policy is involved, as well as the question of what the 
teaching budget is being spent for. A definite state- 
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ment of policy, perhaps in the printed course ‘‘rules,”’ 
is advisable. 

In the third place, what policy the first-course 
instructor adopts concerning the bona fide prospec- 
tive majors in his class is also a legitimate concern of 
other members of the department. Whether any- 
thing at all is to be done about this relatively small 
group should therefore be decided after consultation 
with one’s colleagues. At a minimum, part of a 
period near the end of the course might be devoted 
to discussing further courses in the department. 
The instructor can also indicate what a bachelor’s 
degree in psychology means. He can at least volun- 
teer to discuss such matters with genuinely interested 
students without giving the appearance of prose- 


lyting. 
LECTURE PLANNING AND DELIVERY 


Opinions about the function of a lecture seem to be 
correlated quite closely with what each instructor 
thinks he does best. Many people believe a lecture 
should be primarily informative, but the writer’s 
argument is that a good textbook should take care of 
this function. Indeed, imparting new information 
may well be listed as the lecture objective which 
ranks third in importance, with the objective of 


clarifying and organizing listed first, and of motivat- 
ing, second. Certain it is that the objectives of suc- 
cessive specific lectures will or should vary somewhat. 

The text and the lectures should at all times be 
clearly related. All too commonly they meander 


along independent ways. The clarifying and organ- 
izing function of a lecture should definitely be carried 
out in relation to what the students are reading. 
This requires explicit correlations with the text 
during lecture. How independent the lectures and 
the readings can be is illustrated by the annoyance 
once expressed by a friend of the writer: his col- 
leagues had voted to change textbooks, and in 
choosing one, they unknowingly took the very book 
which had provided him with his lectures. 

Perhaps the most persistent problem is to gauge 
the proper vocabulary level for a lecture. There is 
the obvious but not easily remedied error of talking 
the language learned in graduate school, and the con- 
trasting danger of talking non-precisely in an effort 
to stay at the student’s vocabulary level. There is 
also a more subtle level-problem. This is the level of 
concepts, rather than vocabulary as such, possessed 
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by the students. They can not begin to follow the 
lecturer’s development of an idea until they and he 
have found a common starting place. Only sensi- 
tivity to this problem and experience will find, for a 
specific instructor, the starting place for each topic. 
For examples of what is meant here, one can examine 
the ‘‘slow style” with which Woodworth (48) or 
Valentine (45) introduce the reader to a new topic. 
The instructor may regard this with impatience until 
he finds out that students can and do follow such 
introductions. When the proper level of treatment 
is found, slow progress with varied repetitions of each 
idea will result in much more learning than a very 
coherent (to another psychologist) but swift and 
non-repetitive lecture style. The larger the class 
and therefore the larger the absolute number of C 
and D students, the more important this becomes. 

Some general suggestions on the use of lecture 
notes may be worthwhile, even though instructors 
vary widely in what they consider useful notes. The 
danger of incomplete or sketchy notes is the omission 
of material; with full notes, the temptation is to read 
verbatim. Attention should be given to the inclu- 
sion of three necessary parts of a lecture: an intro- 
ductory summary and reorientation for purposes of 
review and set; a plan for transition from one sub- 
topic to another—which an ordinary topical outline 
frequently omits altogether; and complete formula- 
tion of any statements which must be exact. An 
unhurried summary at the end of a lecture is a 
definite asset, but a good deal of skill in timing is 
necessary before this can be adopted as a regular 
procedure. The instructor who occasionally finishes 
his planned discussion 5 or 10 minutes too early, and 
who simply quits instead of free associating until 
time runs out, may find that his students react to 
such a professorial novelty by giving him adequate 
attention right through the closing moments of dis- 
cussion on other days. 

The lecture-anxieties of new instructors are many, 
but the most common seem to be: the fear of not 
being able to talk for the full period, the fear of 
getting rattled, the fear that some need for disci- 
pline may arise, or that students will be completely 
unresponsive. Tales about the tribulations of new 
teachers are common, but the one I like best concerns 
the beginner who ran through his notes for a full 
week, all during the first 50-minute period. In con- 
sternation he sought out his department head and 
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burst out, ‘‘What can I do to hold ’em off?’? The 
answer was, ‘‘You go back next time and tell them 
that you may have to leave early to catch a train— 
but don’t tell them which one. Then you can excuse 
yourself any time you run out of things to talk 
about.”? Next time he got along so well that he 
covered only half his notes. The story illustrates 
the general point which speech instructors often 
make: anxieties about speech delivery which typi- 
cally result in tense, fast, dictatorial performances 
largely disappear with increased self-confidence. 
Such anxieties are reduced by a genuine desire to 
communicate content, by knowledge of careful plan- 
ning, and by a realization that classroom teaching is 
actually enjoyed by a large number of instructors. 
The writer “nows of no case in which sophomores 
have mobbed an instructor during the first three days 
of his teaching career. 

As suggested by Cole (/4), there is perhaps a 
greater number of specific ‘“‘don’ts” for a lecturer 
than there are ‘‘do’s.”” For example, don’t spend 
your time taking pot-shots at the textbook, organized 
religion, psychiatry, the Republicans, sociology, the 
army, or other pet peeves. Also, don’t be cynical 
or sarcastic in the extreme. Or, don’t talk at the 
research level (especially concerning your own dis- 
sertation). In general, the social psychology of 
teaching is like that of non-teaching situations, and 
the same quirks and mannerisms, or tact and respon- 
siveness, are a hindrance or anaidin both. Students 
will put up with a great deal if an instructor ‘‘puts 
out’’—but why should they have to do so? 


READING MATERIALS 


The instructor in elementary psychology probably 
will not have much choice in his selection of text- 
books in September, 1946—he will take what he can 
get, or what has been ordered months earlier by some 
responsible, far-sighted person. A discussion of 
criteria for a text therefore seems pointless at this 
time. It is not pointless to remark, however, that 
under these or under normal conditions, the instruc- 
tor sometimes disagrees with his own text. Students 
are disturbed when this conflict is continually 
stressed, yet one can not simply teach what he dis- 
believes for the sake of smoothness. An experienced 
teacher once stated his particular compromise on this 
problem thus: ‘“‘Swallow all you can, for the sake of 
morale, but when you disagree make it very clear, 


and why, and don’t force the students to take sides.” 

Two comments seem advisable concerning supple- 
mentary readings, for some freedom may exist here. 
For one thing, a second textbook is of very dubious 
value as a supplement. It forces the student to re- 
read much familiar material, and it is usually just 
enough different from the main text to be confusing. 
Second, the supplementary readings which students 
seem most willing to master are those which are 
demonstrational rather than systematic in nature. 
Books like those by Steiner (4/), Garrett (J8) and 
Valentine (45) illustrate this point. There are many 
instructors who argue, however, that a good text 
provides as many ideas as the average student can 
handle, so it may well be preferable to use supple- 
mentary readings, not as required, but as optional 
and no-credit readings only, for the benefit of inter- 
ested and capable students. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Like the functions of a lecture, the functions of 
course examinations may be debated at length. The 
psychologist, more than most teachers, is likely to 
wish to make them something more than a grading 
device for the benefit of the registrar’s office. They 
can supply motivation, and, if students are properly 
trained in the purposes of examinations, this need not 
be a fear motivation alone. Very important is the 
use of a course examination as a controlled-review 
device—which means taking extra time for the review 
of subject matter prior to the examination, or for 
immediate review of the examination itself. (In 
most objective examinations, the last, and presum- 
ably a self-reenforced association, is between a stem 
and a wrong completion for all items missed. Fora 
C student this means approximately half the items 
are last thought of in an erroneous way, unless the 
correct answer is later brought out and reenforced.) 

Some general suggestions on the use of examina- 
tions can be listed. As already mentioned, they 
should be fairly frequent (which is quite likely to 
catch the instructor unprepared unless he has his own 
calendar of dates on which preparation is to begin). 
Scoring and posting of results (according to seat- 
number or some other semi-private code) should not 
be delayed longer than the next class-meeting, if at 
all possible. If question sheets are reclaimed in order 
to protect the instructor’s file of questions, some 
means should be found for allowing interested stu- 
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dents to study their answer sheets together with the 
questions. (It is impossible to beat fraternity-house 
systems, so that re-use of questions is a dubious pro- 
cedure anyway.) Students should be trained in the 
nature and in the interpretation of the course exami- 
nations. Brief attention to such instruction will 
reduce the amount of quibbling to a surprising ex- 
tent—especially when students understand two or 
three characteristics of objective examinations and 
scores on them. It may be added that the student 
is occasionally right, and his morale is not harmed 
if the instructor can admit a mistake. 

Other suggestions and aids for the preparation of 
examinations are presented elsewhere (/4, 2/). In 
general these references do not sufficiently emphasize 
three points. The choice of questions must reflect 
fairly the distribution of content and emphases 
within a course unit. Second, in objective items, 
the wrong choices usually should represent erroneous 
modes of thought on a particular psychological point, 
rather than a simply logical, verbal, or mathematical 
one. Third, the stem of a multiple-choice item 
should unambiguously indicate an answer which, at a 
high level of mastery, could be given before the alter- 
natives are read, i.e., an alternative should not con- 
tain part of the stem. Elaborate item analyses are 
probably not worthwhile in the typical situation, 
although simple pass-fail tabulations for students 
high and low in total score may be feasible and may 
afford useful checks on the difficulty and discrimina- 
tion value of items. 

Pre-tests. Although they are not course-examina- 
tions in the usual sense, two kinds of tests have been 
used in the initial day or days of the course by many 
instructors. One is comparable, in content, to a 
regular final examination, but this is not particularly 
useful except for research purposes (see 10, for a good 
example), or where it is possible to give special treat- 
ment to students who demonstrate that they already 
know the course. The other kind of pre-test deals 
with the beliefs and attitudes the students possess 
when they register for the course. Such tests can 
be made up very quickly, especially with reference 
to earlier tests of this variety (e.g., 44), and they can 
serve several useful purposes. They afford oppor- 
tunity to make the problem of misconceptions 
explicit. They give the instructor information 
concerning the most confused areas in his students’ 
thinking. They provide illustrative material for 
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many topics in the course, especially sections on 
scientific method. And, they provide an interesting 
way to launch the class actively into a course on the 
very first day when not much else could be accom- 
plished anyway. 


A SAMPLE COURSE OUTLINE 


Below is given an outline which has been used with 
two of the commonly-used texts. It is not entirely 
consistent with the recommendations made earlier 
in this paper because the texts are not. The first 
unit is given in enough detail that it can be amplified 
directly into lecture notes, and a 45-hour course is 
assumed, together with a final examination period 
not mentioned here. In parentheses are listed some 
possible secondary references for the instructor, in 
case he has not recently been in contact with a par- 
ticular topic. The time allotments reflect emphasis- 
changes suggested earlier in this paper. 


I. Introduction (/, 8, 12, 16, 25, 32, 35, 41). 
A. Orientation (1 meeting). 
1. Presentation of calendar and operating rules. 
2. The general nature of psychology. 

a. As the science of behavior (defined as active 
response). 

b. The broad coverage of the word, “behavior,” 
thus defined. 

c. The stimulus-response conception of the 
problems of psychology. 

3. The relation of psychology to sociology, physi- 
ology, ethics. 
4. Mind as a province of natural science. 
. Some difficult problems for the psychology student 
(3 meetings). 
1. Acquisition of technical vocabulary. 

a. Familiar words of multiple meaning: e.g., 
instinct, personality. 

b. Hypostatization. 

c. Reification (more than vocabulary as such). 

2. Correction of misbeliefs (cite pre-test or other 
data). 

a. The sources of misbeliefs: pseudo-sciences, 
folklore, personal error. 

b. Difficulties in correcting misbeliefs: over- 
learning, emotional loadings, absence of set to 
note or correct, their subtlety. 

3. Learning the principles of scientific method. 

a. Non-scientific or common-sense thinking about 
behavior. 

(1) Imperfect data: irrelevant set during 
observation, incomplete observation, dis- 
tortion by bias or emotion, imperfections 
of memory. 

(2) Imperfections of thinking processes: the 
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single case, lack of control data, semantic 

difficulties, pre-judgment or rationaliza- 

tion, argument by analogy, the single 
cause, acceptance of authority, reification. 
b. Characteristics of scientific method. 

(1) Common definitions of science. 

(2) Science as a collection of principles and 
as methodology. 

(a) The objectives of the methods: reduc- 
tion of distortion, systematic con- 
sideration, analytical exactness. 

(b) The stages of problem-solving by such 
methods. 

(c) The attitudes of the scientist. 

(3) Scientific and common-sense thinking as 
differing only in degree. 

4. Learning for transfer. 

a. The general notion of positive transfer. 

(1) The relative transfer value of facts and 
principles. 

(2) The role of set in transfer, applied es- 
pecially to scientific thinking about com- 
mon problems. 

b. Techniques for increasing transfer. 
C. The beginning point: individual differences (2 
meetings). 

1. Type thinking vs. measurement in individual 
differences. 

2. The nature of psychological measurement and 
comparison with physical measurement (count- 
ing, ranking, scales in tests or experiments). 

. Alternative: Quantitative thinking (non-compu- 
tational; largely as a reasoning process). 

a. The uses of statistics. 
b. Central tendency, dispersion. 

. Individual differences as but the means to the end 
of principles, which typically are average state- 
ments. 

D. Examination and review of examination (1 meeting). 


II. Abilities (4 meetings) (/, 5, 20, 24, 43). 


A. Intellectual. 

1. The nature and the measurement of intelligence. 

2. The valid uses of intelligence test scores. 

3. Group differences in intelligence. 

4. The nature-nurture controversy in intelligence. 
B. The organization of abilities. 

1. The correlational approach (logic, not compu- 

tation). 
2. Ability patterns; non-intellectual abilities. 


III. Growth and development of behavior (3 meetings) 


(3, 19, 34). 

A. The heredity-environment problem; the I.Q. con- 
troversy as an example. 

B. The role of structure in behavior. 

C. The role of maturation in development; matura- 
tional patterns. 

D. The relationship between maturation and learning. 

E. Alternative: Aging as a problem in maturaiton. 


IV. Motivation (4 meetings) (9, 15, 17, 26, 49). 


A. Drives as stimuli; the kinds of drives and their in- 
tensity. 

B. Alternative: Unlearned aspects of motivation. 

C. The components of motive; the general nature of 
secondary motivation and its importance in be- 
havior. 

D. Incentive conditions and performance. 

E. Cultural determiners of motivation. 

F. Alternative: Combination and conflict of motives. 

G. Examination and review of examination (2 meet- 
ings). 


; oe and memory (7 meetings) (4, 7, 29, 42). 


A. The general nature of the learning process; proce- 
dures for studying learning. 

. The reenforcement approach to learning; reward and 
punishment. 

. Secondary laws of learning (learner, task, and 
practice variables). . 

. Alternative: The conditioning experiment as a source 
of principles and an illustration of them. 

. Cultural factors and social learning. 

. Generalization and transfer of training. 

. The general nature of the forgetting process; proce- 
dures for studying forgetting. 

. The laws of forgetting. 
Alternative: Efficient academic learning. 


. Thinking (3 meetings) (7, 11, 13, 15, 16, 25, 28). 


. The nature of thinking processes and the develop- 
ment of thinking. . 

. The role of language or symbols in thinking; con- 
cept-formation. 

. Set and problem-solving. 

. Alternative: Propaganda. 

. Distortions of thinking processes. 

. Alternative: Imagery and thought. 

. Examination and review of examination (2 meet- 
ings). 

nsing and perceiving (6 meetings) (6, 7, 40). 

A. The concept of stimulus re-examined; adequate 
stimuli; general psychophysical concepts. 

. Alternative: Significant characteristics which the 
sense-organs have in common, and significant dif- 
ferences. 

. Alternative: Major stimulus-responise correlations. 

. Attention and set. 

. Space perception. 

. Form perception. 


; Pensnallty and adjustment (7 meetings) 4, 6, 23, 25, 


27, 30, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, 46, 50). 
. The general structure of personality: survey. 
. Adjustment as a learning process. 
. The role of emotion in adjustment. 
. The significance of frustration. 
. Alternative: The role of culture in personality 
development. 
- Modes of adjustment, adequate and inadequate. 
. Final examination. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS FOR THE INTRODUCTORY 
PSYCHOLOGY COURSE 


T. G. ANDREWS 


University of Chicago 


Tin introductory course is one of the most 
important courses offered by departments 
of psychology, and one of the most difficult to 
teach satisfactorily. Whatever the objectives estab- 
lished for the beginning course, there are several 
teaching techniques which are known to be effective. 
When properly used, one efficient technique in- 
volves the use of demonstrations as a supplement to 
lectures and discussions. Teaching can be made 
better and easier with the use of good demonstra- 
tions. Demonstrations are flexible devices which 
may be employed for (1) increasing interest in the 
topics demonstrated, (2) presenting certain problems 
not easily described (e.g. color contrast, beats, 
illusions, etc.), (3) presenting certain problems of 
methodology in a more meaningful manner, (4) 
acquainting the students with some of the details of 
psychological apparatus and controls (e.g. reaction 
time, conditioning, etc.), (5) aiding retention by 
associating facts and principles with more vivid 
experiences, and (6) adding variety to the course. 
There may be other objectives attained in an indi- 
vidual course by the use of demonstrations. In 
any case, it is necessary that each demonstration be 
carefully planned and executed so that it will meet 
the desired ends. 

Some teachers have claimed that for undergradu- 
ate students the lecture-demonstration is at least as 
good as the classical and more formal course in 
laboratory method. This claim is defensible only 
if the demonstrational techniques are chosen with 
a good rationale. If the instructor indiscriminately 
increases the number of demonstrations or does not 
plan them with sufficient care, the training of 
students may actually be hindered. The “good 
demonstration” is one which will teach a lesson or 
amplify a point better than any lecture or discussion. 
A “‘bad demonstration” is one which is not carefully 
planned or well organized into the topic being treated 


in the text and lectures. It can easily become 
something which the instructor must excuse as 
interesting though not illuminating, and for which 
the instructor may have to apologize if it does not 
turn out well. Merely being interesting or clever 
does not qualify a particular demonstration for use 
in the introductory course. ; 

There is one caution of importance in all demon- 
strational work. The students should be explicitly 
told that the techniques and conditions used in 
the demonstrations are not those employed in actual 
fundamental research in psychology. Indicating 
this fact to the students is an obligation the instruc- 
tor must assume, and the point should be reinforced 
throughout all courses that depend to any extent 
upon demonstrations. 


TYPES OF DEMONSTRATIONS 


Paper and pencil techniques. The simplest and 
easiest of demonstrations is the typical “‘paper and 
pencil’ technique, examples of which range from 
personality questionnaires to actual experiments in 
which the subjects record their responses on paper. 
Although instructors seem not to prefer this tech- 
nique when others are available, there are numerous 
significant principles that may be demonstrated with 
paper and pencil alone. If there is hectographing or 
mimeographing equipment in the department, it 
will help to provide an unlimited stock of demon- ° 
strations. Important tables and graphs from recent 
research publications may be made available in a 
uniform style to be incorporated into the students’ 
notes. With the aid of a simple type of camera 
lucida,’ the instructor can reproduce drawings of 
rather complicated apparatus or other graphic 
materials that would otherwise necessitate the use of 
slides, large charts, or hastily prepared blackboard 


Such as the ““Grapho-Scope” made by the Federal Stamp- 
ing and Engineering Corporation of Brooklyn, New York. 
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drawings. Among the suggested demonstrations to 
be found later in this article, several ‘paper and 
pencil” devices are listed. Those that will be re- 

ferred to specifically 40 not exhaust the possibilities 

of this demonstrational method. With a little 

ingenuity and a duplicator apparatus, one can con- 

siderably enliven any course. 

Projects outside the classroom. Assignments to 
be carried on outside the classroom, in addition to 
readings in textbooks and other references, form a 
technique in which the ‘demonstrations’ are per- 
formed by the students themselves or other agencies. 
The assignments involve having the students observe 
certain behavorial characteristics of themselves or 
others. Such techniques as requesting the students 
to report on emotion-arousing situations observed 
during a specified week, to observe the reactions of 
infants to particular stimulations, to analyze ,an 
experienced situation involving group interaction 
are examples. Assignments of this type should be 
fully described so that the conditions of the report 
will be fairly standard as far as the student inter- 
pretation is concerned. Such devices are extremely 
useful in helping to remove the purely academic 
flavor of the subject matter and in aiding the instruc- 
tor to teach for transfer. In order to make the most 
of such demonstrations outside the classroom, the in- 
structor should arrange to pool the reports of the class 
group and to present to theclass certain consistencies 
and modal observations presented in the reports. 
These statistical analyses should be presented to the 
classas soon as possible after the reportsare submitted. 
The same suggestion applies to the “paper and 
pencil’’ type of demonstration described above. 

Another type of demonstration outside the class- 
room is the ‘‘field trip.”’ Students in small and more 
informal classes may obtain considerable profit 
from going on organized trips through institutions, 
laboratories, scientific museums, and certain in- 
dustries. If the students of the elementary course 
are immature, however, it may not be advisable 
for them to visit institutions for the mentally ab- 
normal. In most large cities there are sufficient 
institutions and organizations of psychological 
interest for one or two good field trips to be con- 
ducted during the beginning course. If the depart- 
ment has a well-equipped and well-ordered experi- 
mental laboratory with apparatus set up for research 
in progress, a conducted tour of the laboratory 
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becomes an informative and stimulating type of 
“field trip.” Another procedure is to make certain 
field trips optional and to submit detailed descrip- 
tions of the agencies or institutions to be visited 
individually. 

Slides and strip-films. Slides and strip-film are one 
of the better but less exploited types of training aid 
in the elementary course. There is very little 
visual material that cannot be brought to the 
attention of the students by the use of slides. An 
instructor can draw upon all available publications, 
the laboratory, and on any situation that can be 
photographed in order to get the desired information 
to his students. 

If the department in which the instructor works 
has a darkroom and photographic equipment, 
constructing photographic slides is an easy skill 
to acquire and is one which will pay considerable 
dividends in the efficient teaching of students in 
the classroom. If the department does not have 
photographic equipment, slide-making jobs can be 
handled through commercial agencies, for the cost 
is sufficiently reasonable. A projector is necessary 
for demonstrations with slides, and it is advanta- 
geous to have two sizes of projectors—for 2” x 2” and 
for 34” x 4” slides. In some cases one finds good 
use for an opaque projector. 

There are also techniques by which good slides 
of simple line drawings and tables can be made 
without the need for photographic equipment. One 
technique involves the use of a 3}” x 4” etched glass 
plate onto which drawings can be made with colored 
pencils or India ink.? With a little practice one can 
make some professional looking slides and add to his 
stock from year to year. Material that can only 
be sketched hastily on a blackboard can be re- 
produced quite accurately and vividly with such 


2 A complete set of such slide-making equipment is avail- 
able for $6.50, as item No. 330A70 in catalog 11 of the General 
Biological Supply House, 761-763 East 69th Place, Chicago. 
The set includes 25 ground glass plates, 25 clear glass covers, 
25 sheets of Cellophane, 12 carbon paper sheets (for typing or 
tracing onto the Cellophane and binding between two covers 
to make a slide), a package of binding strips, 25 mats, 100 
gummed “spots,” 100 gummed slide labels, India ink, draw- 
ing pencil, 12 colored pencils, a camel’s hair brush for paint- 
ing, and an instruction booklet. 

Another company furnishing slides and slide-making equip- 
ment is the Clay-Adams Co., 44 East 23rd St., New York © 
City. 
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etched slides. The instructor must always be 
certain that the material which he reproduces on a 
slide (of whatever type) is important, legible, and in 
no way confusing to the students. A good stack of 
slides is not always a stack of good slides! 

Strip-film is like 35 mm. slides but is produced in 
rolled strips of several frames. It is easier to use 
when it is desirable to show certain sequences of 
visual material, and it can be used with recorded 
sound or as silent slides. An instructor can make 
his own strip-film, or he can have the strips made 
commercially. The general procedure is to obtain 
or produce a set of 8” x 10” glossy prints (or line 
drawings) of the material to be reproduced, take 35 
mm. photographs of the material in the desired 
sequence, and print the roll on positive film. The 
negatives should be kept in good condition so that 
other positives may be reproduced, because con- 
tinued use of strip-film scratches it to some extent. 
There are a few companies that will make strip- 
films to order if glossy prints and line drawings of 
the desired size are furnished. A department can 
build up a useful set of strip-film demonstrations for 
different topics and different courses, so that the 
work can be done in larger lots and so reduce the 
cost involved. 

Ordinary strip-film is not so adaptable as slides, 
but there is an added feature of strip-film that allows 
sound to be “dubbed in” on a standard record. 
The spoken material is so arranged on the record 
that the vocal description of each frame of film ends 
with a short characteristic sound (e.g., a snap or 
click) which is the cue for the operator to turn the 
projector knob and expose the next frame which 
is then described on the record. This feature 
produces “‘talking pictures’ which are novel and 
can be used to great advantage. It is interesting to 
note that strip-film (with or without recorded sound) 
makes a useful method of achievement testing.* 

Motion pictures. Motion pictures represent a 
demonstrational method which has stimulated a 
great amount of interest; the very word “‘movie”’ 
has become a resistance breaker. A large number of 
psychological films for classroom use has been pro- 
duced commercially. Movies represent an excellent 
way of showing complex movements, for exposition 

3 Thelen, H. A. Testing by means of film slides with syn- 


chronized recorded sound. Educ. Psychol. Measmt., 1945, 
5, 33-48. 


of complicated things, and for demonstrating and 
describing things that cannot be presented as ade- 
quately by readings or lectures. Some excellent 
reviews are available in the psychological literature, 
and every instructor interested in demonstrational 
techniques should read the major ones.‘ Beck’s 
articles list large numbers of available films for use 
in psychological courses and include all the pertinent 
descriptive information. Many advances in the 
field of 16-mm. instructional films are described, and 
the reader will be greatly impressed with the work 
that has gone into the field of film development as a 
demonstrational technique in college classes. Beck 
suggests a group of forty-two specific films for use 
in the elementary course. Munn lists several sug- 
gested films in his Instructor’s Manual to accompany 
his new textbook, (Psychology, Houghton Mifflin, 
1946). Many psychological films are available for 
rent as well as for sale; some of them may be pur- 
chased on an installment basis. 

Animal demonstrations. If the department has 
an animal laboratory, the instructor in the elemen- 
tary course may use one or two animal demonstra- 
tions to bring out certain principles and to illustrate 
problems of methodology to the beginning students. 
Animal demonstrations in the first course represent 
a novel experience to the students and for this 
reason must be very carefully planned and executed 
in order to avoid having the lesson interfered with 
by the novelty. The behavior of the animals may 
become ‘‘cute”’ rather than instructive. There are, 
however, many psychological phenomena that can 
be demonstrated only by using animals or films 
showing animal behavior. By whatever device, 
the students should be made aware of the important 
part lower animals play in our experimental searches 
for facts and principles. Whenever animals are 
used to demonstrate methodology or principles of 
behavior, the instructor must be certain to have 
some of the training precede the demonstration. 


4 Beck, L. F. A review of sixteen-millimeter films in psy- 
chology and allied sciences. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 127-169. 

Beck, L. F. A second review of 16-millimeter films in 
psychology and allied sciences. Psychol. Bull., 1942, 39, 
28-67. 

Stone, C. H., Valentine, W. L., & Miles, W. The produc- 
tion of 16-mm. motion picture films. Psychol. Bull., 1940, 
37, 29-50. 

Valentine, W. L. Report of a survey conducted by the 
motion picture committee. Psychol. Bull., 1938, 35, 423-429. 
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For example, in a maze learning or problem solving 
demonstration the early and slowest trials should be 
run before the class is given an opportunity to view 
the behavior; otherwise too much time will be spent 
for the amount of information derived. It is almost 
needless to say that no animal demonstration should 
be presented when all the members of the classroom 
cannot see it clearly. This point is one of the most 
telling arguments against the routine use of animal 
demonstrations in the first course. There are some 
animal techniques, however, that can be devised 
to overcome this diffculty, and certain of these 
will be indicated in the section on suggested 
demonstrations. 

Apparatus. Perhaps the broadest category of 
demonstrational methods involves apparatus tech- 
niques. Almost any topic which has a relationship 
to the experimental field can be demonstrated by 
the use of suitable apparatus. Although this 
article deals with them more than other types, 
a primary caution to observe in using apparatus 
demonstrations is to avoid overdoing it to the extent 
that the only methods demonstrated are those in- 
volving apparatus. This feature is perhaps one of 
the greatest faults of typical courses in experimental 
psychology, at least as far as the stated objectives 
of the course are concerned. Elementary students 
should see some apparatus demonstrations, but not 
to the extent that the first course takes on a brassy 
flavor. 

Sources of apparatus are many and varied. The 
experimental laboratory offers many useful pieces 
for demonstration to larger groups, catalogs of 
apparatus supply houses offer many suggestions, 
and if the services of a technician and a machine 
shop are available, the instructor can organize his 
course to include a few excellent apparatus demon- 
strations. Although the simplest apparatus is 
usually the best, almost all apparatus units are 
complex to the beginning student. If apparatus is 
used for demonstrational purposes, the students 
should have some descriptions or explanations of it 
offered to them. The most important piece of 
information, however, is the ‘“‘why” of the particular 
unit of apparatus rather than the explanation of how 
it works. 

As one would expect, the students become quite 
critical of a piece of apparatus that has a messy 
appearance or does not seem to work accurately. 
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When an instructor goes to some length to point out 
that precision is one of the desirable characteristics 
of scientific method, and then demonstrates with a 
temperamental and frail piece of apparatus, the 
students are justified in adopting a skeptical attitude. 
In this regard, an instrument or apparatus unit that 
may suffice for research purposes may be a complete 
failure for demonstrational purposes. 

When using a piece of apparatus in the lecture 
room the instructor usually must choose one student 
as experimental subject, but he should not have the 
demonstration so arranged that the other members 
of the class have nothing to do but wait until the 
“demonstration” is over before they can see the 
results. If the technique involves taking certain 
types of records, these can be placed on the black- 
board as they are obtained so that the other class 
members can copy them and get some idea of what 
is going on. Otherwise, the instructor has demon- 
strated nothing but a view of a piece of apparatus 
and some results which might as well have been 
gathered outside of the classroom. As a matter of 
fact, one can take advantage of this latter technique 
to some extent and show paired slides of apparatus 
and results obtained from the use of the apparatus. 
By this device the students can have presented to 
them several “‘apparatus demonstrations” in the 
time it would take to show a single real one in action. 

It was mentioned above that the instructor usually 
must choose a subject from the classroom for an 
apparatus demonstration. If an outsider is used, 
such as the assistant, the students may well question 
the experiment and the results. In using a student- 
subject for classroom work, the instructor must 
remember that he is demonstrating the student as 
well as the apparatus, and he must assume certain 
professional responsibilities. The student-subject 
must be treated with considerable deference and 
should under no condition become the object or 
cause of ridicule. The social well-being of a student 
is more important than the demonstration. A 
considerate instructor can do a great deal for the 
morale of the class by observing this rule in all his 
more personal work in the lecture room. 


REPORTS 


Whatever types of demonstrational techniques 
used in the elementary course in psychology, it is 
an instructive aid to request the students to write 
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brief reports on the demonstrations. For certain 
types of demonstrations a systematic form of report 
may be suggested, and these will become a desirable 
adjunct to the students’ lecture notes on the material 
of the course. 


REFERENCES AND MANUALS 


There are numerous useful sources to which the 
instructor may refer for suggested demonstrations 
in the beginning course. The last section of this 
article is devoted to suggested demonstrations, but 
in addition to this listing there are several types of 
reference for suggestions concerning demonstrations 
that may be adapted to the beginning course. There 
are many standard published manuals and books 
for the experimental course which offer ideas to 
incorporate into the first course. A few of these 
are: 

Boring, E. G., Langfeld, H. S., and Weld, H. P. 
A manual of psychological experiments. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1937. 

Finner, P. F. Amn introduction to experimental 
psychology. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1937. 

Foster, W. S. Experiments in psychology. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1925. 

Guilford, J.P. Laboratory studies in psychology. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1934. 

Kline, L. W., and Kline, F. L. Psychology by ex- 
periment. New York: Ginn and Co., 1927. 

Munn, N. L. A laboratory manual in general 
experimental psychology (revised). New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. 

Tinker, M. A.,and Baker, K.H. Introduction 
to methods in experimental psychology. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1938. 

There are also a large number of ‘‘workbooks 
and other types of manuals designed specifically 
for the elementary course, and these offer standarized 
procedures for demonstrations. Whether or not 
the instructor assigns these workbooks to the 
students, he may find many ideas for useful types of 
demonstrations in them. The following list includes 
only a sample of the available workbooks for the 
first course in psychology. (The typical study 
guides, of which there are a large number, are 
excluded from this list.) 

Dashiell, J. F. Manual to accompany funda- 

mentals of general psychology. New York: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1937. 
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Ford, A. Group experiments in elementary psy- 
chology: Students’ manual and notebook. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1931. 

Janney, J.E. Laboratory workbook in psychol- 
ogy. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. 

Munn, N. L. Students’ manual. New York: 
Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1946. 

Ruch, F. L., and Warren, N. 
psychology (revised). New 
Foresman and Co., 1941. 

Scheidemann, N. V. Experiments in general 
psychology (revised and enlarged). Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. 

Smith, G. M. Workbook in psychology. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1940. 

Varnum, W.C. Groupexperimentsin psychology. 
Los Angeles: The Gutenberg Press, 1937. 
Vaughn, W. F.,and Needham, J. G. Students 
manual for general psychology. New York: 

Doubleday Doran and Co., 1939. 

There are also two excellent books written for the 
instructor and devoted entirely to suggested demon- 
strations for the elementary course in psychology: 

Munn, N. L. Imnstructor’s manual to accom- 
pany “‘Psychology: The fundamentals of human 
adjusiment.” New York: Houghton-Mifflin 
Co., 1946. 

Scheidemann, N. V. Lecture demonstrations for 
general psychology. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. 

Catalogs’ of psychological apparatus also represent 

a source of suggestions for demonstrations. There 
are two monographs® in preparation which will 
contain suggestions concerning apparatus and other 
types of psychological demonstrations. 


Working with 
York: Scott, 


SOME SUGGESTED DEMONSTRATIONS 


The following descriptions of suggested demon- 
strations are not to be taken as complete in any 


sense of the word. In order to preserve space 
and avoid duplication of descriptions available in 
other sources we will not reproduce materials and 
repeat suggestions given in the standard workbooks 


5 Psychological equipment. Marietta Apparatus Co., Mari- 
etta, Ohio. 

Psychological and physiological apparatus and supplies. 
C. H. Stoelting Co., 424 North Homan Avenue, Chicago, 


Illinois. 
6 Andrews, T. G. Some psychological apparatus: A classi- 


fied bibliography. 
Andrews, T. G. (ed.) Methods of psychology. 
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and laboratory manuals. The following suggestions 
are grouped according to topic. In each case it is 
advised that the reader supplement the descriptions 

given here with a perusal of workbooks, manuals, 

journal articles on available films, other books and 

references for pictures from which to make slides, 

etc. We shall direct most attention here to demon- 

strations that may not be found in the other second- 

ary sources. 

Introduction. The ‘“‘pretest” is a combination 
technique which can be used effectively to introduce 
the nature of psychological subject matter, the 
differences between popular fallacious concepts and 
scientifically established facts, and to demonstrate 
one of the more frequently used methods of achieve- 
ment tests on course content (the true-false test). 
The pretest can also be used as a base for estimating 
final achievement in the course.’ It makes a very 
good “‘curtain-raiser’’ to the course and serves to 
fill out the first meeting, which usually contains 
little of importance unless something slightly 
dramatic is done. 

There are some available tests of popular fallacies,* 
and these can be reproduced and given out to the 
students, or the instructor may ask the students to 
answer the items as he states them orally. It 
becomes a little more formalized to present the test 
on paper, and so the instructor should determine 
whether he wishes a more or less formalized introduc- 
tion. This judgment will depend on the particular 
use to be made of the pretest data. The test can 
easily be scored in the classroom and the data 
presented on the blackboard. Discussion of the 
individual differences represented becomes another 
good point of departure. 

Any discussion of the pseudo-sciences may be 
supplemented by such things as slides or strip-film, 
photographs of handwriting specimens to be judged 
as evidence of character traits, or of criminals and 


7 Dysinger, D. W., and Gregory, W. S. A preliminary 
study of some factors related to student achievement and 
grades in the beginning course in psychology. J. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1941, 24, 195-209. (The 88 item test is presented with 
the data obtained.) 


8 Valentine, W. L. Common misconceptions of college 
students. J. appl. Psychol., 1936, 20, 633-658. 

Ruch, F. L. Psychology and life (revised edition). New 
York: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1941, page 14. 

Scheidemann, N. V. Lecture demonstrations for general 
psychology. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939, 
page 4. 
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non-criminals as demonstrations of physiognomy, 
etc.* Students may also be referred to an excellent 

article on astrology,’® which relates, among other 

things, that the apparent position of the signs of the 

zodiac have shifted as least 25 degrees in the past 20 

centuries, although no attention has been given to 

this fact by the astrologers, who continue to use the 

ancient charts. 

Development of behavior. For demonstrations of 
phylogenetic and ontogenetic development the 
instructor must usually turn to slides and motion 
pictures. Slides can be made to show the major 
stages of phylogenetic development and there are 
several commercial films available on genetics and 
ontogenetic development of behavior. The reader 
is referred to L. F. Beck’s articles and the available 
manuals. In Beck’s second article on films there are 
nine useful films listed under the headings “‘Develop- 
ment of Behavior” and “Animal and Infant 
Behavior.” Gesell’s developmental schedule of 
infant behavior may be reproduced and distributed 
to the members of the class for discussion. 

Neural functions and response mechanisms. 
Hectographed or mimeographed tracings of neural 
structures can be distributed and lists of structures 
and functions be appended as a matching (and learn- 
ing) exercise for the students. 

There are a number of films available on the 
nervous system, and a large number of useful slides 
can be made from plates and line drawings in text- 
books of neurology. The Clay-Adams Medichrome 
Series includes many carefully selected Kodachrome 
slides of various sections of the nervous system. 

A dramatic demonstration of neural and response 
mechanisms can be afforded by a shadow screen, a 
few frogs, and a simple set of equipment. A frog 
with a pithed brain may be suspended from a ring 
stand and a light source arranged in such a way that 
a well-defined shadow of the frog is projected onto a 
screen or onto the blackboard. When the frog’s toe 
is pinched there will appear a slow but coordinated 
reflex. With an inductorium arranged to stimulate 
one leg, the instructor may increase the shock on 
successive stimulations so that the students observe 
the increasing extent to which other muscles of the 
frog’s body are brought into the reflexive action. 


*Study number 1 in Guilford’s laboratory manual (op. 
cit.). 

© Bok, B. J., and Mayall, M. W. Scientists look at as- 
trology. Sci. Mon., 1941, 52, 233-244. 
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If a piece of paper moistened with dilute acetic acid 
is placed on one side of the frog’s body, the frog will 
make a series of “‘attempts” to scrape it off with his 
foot. These demonstrations are excellent when 
carefully planned and properly performed. It is 
best to have the frog’s brain removed and the cord 
pithed several minutes before the lecture begins, so 
that the period of shock will be overcome and the 
frog will perform predictably. 

Among the psychomotor functions a good work 
curve may be obtained by demonstrating an ergo- 
graph before the class." Walton’s ergograph is 
particularly good for demonstrational use because it 
combines a polygraph with the work unit, and the 
students can learn something about this common 
recording technique. Batteries of classical psycho- 
motor tests can be brought out and demonstrated, 
including such things as tapping, aiming, coordina- 
tion, steadiness, precision, etc. A common demon- 
stration is that of reaction time, and fairly reliable 
data can be obtained on this function in a brief time. 
The mechanism of the apparatus should be described 
to the class, and the students should become aware 
of the essential controls involved in reaction time 
experiments.” 

If it is possible, a meaningful and important 
demonstration can be given of action currents.” 
The problems of amplification and recording can 
be brought out well in a demonstration of this type; 
also the students can thereby acquire some apprecia- 


 Gobey, J. T. New ergograph for arm and finger ergo- 
grams. J. exp. Psychol., 1939, 25, 532-533. 

Walton, A. Demonstrational and experimental devices. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 109-114. 


2 Chalfin, N. L. An apparatus for controlling a stop- 
watch by means of sound or light. Amer. J. Psychol., 1937, 
49, 115-117. 

Dorcus, R. M., & Hamburger, F. An inexpensive elec- 
tronic chronoscope. J. gen. Psychol., 1938, 18, 439-445. 

Jasper, H. H., & Andrews, H. L. A multi-range vacuum 
tube chronometer. J. gen. Psychol., 1936, 14, 248-256. 

Jenkins, T. R. A direct reading chronoscope with ac- 
cessories and operating panel. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 
630-652. 

Libby, J. E. P. Response relay. Psychometrika, 1942, 
7, 139-142. 

Libby, J. E. P., & Hunsicker, A. L. Portable response 
timer. Psychometrika, 1941, 6, 401-403. 

Steckle, L. C. An inexpensive multi-use chronoscope 
unit. J. gen. Psychol., 1942, 27, 189-190. 


3 Max, L. W. Amplifiers for class-room demonstration 
of action currents. J. comp. Psychol., 1932, 14, 165-170. 
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tion of the more technical procedures in research 
methods on such motor mechanisms. 

The knee jerk apparatus with a recording unit 
allows an excellent demonstration of facilitative and 
inhibitory functions in human reflex action. This 
demonstration can be used satisfactorily as a “cur. 
tain-raiser’’ in the course if several other demonstra- 
tions are planned. Equipment for this demonstra- 
tion can be found in the standard catalogs, and a 
good design for the procedure is to be found in Study 
No. 12 in Guilford’s manual (0. cit.). 

In the field of general motor functions or as 
examples of “ideomotor activity,” demonstrations 
with the automatograph™ and ataxiometer™ can be 
dramatic and provocative. Guilford’s Study No. 
21 represents an adaptable design for such demon- 
strations. Materials for the demonstration can be 
constructed or can be found in the catalogs. 

Motivation. Phenomena of motivation are not 
easily demonstrated except in terms of other topics 
of the course. There are, however, some demon- 
strations that can be used to advantage in this field. 
One is a modification of the study by E. L. Thorn- 
dike, in which the subjects are given the following 
instructions: ‘“‘For how much money, paid in cash, 
would you do or suffer the following? Write the 
amounts on the dotted Jines. You must suppose 
that the money can be spent on yourself only and 
that whatever you buy with it is destroyed when 

you die. You cannot use any of it for your friends, 
relatives, or charity.’”” Then an inventory check- 
list of 33 propositions is given. Thorndike presents 
median amounts demanded by students and teachers 
and by young recipients of relief for each of the 
propositions. There are several additional tables of 
data on motivation presented by Thorndike, and 
any number or combination of these can be dup- 
licated and distributed to the students for discus- 
sion. 

Another type of demonstration related to 
phenomena of motivation, as well as thinking, per- 


“4 Kellogg, W. N. An improved automatograph. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 105-106. 


% Grinstead, A. D. A chair stabilometer. Amer. J. 


Psychol., 1941, 54, 564-568. 


Renshaw, S., and Weiss, A. P. Apparatus for measuring 


changes in bodily posture. Amer. J. Psychol., 1926, 37, 
261-267. 


% Thorndike, E. L. Human nature and the social order. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1940. Page 168 ff. 
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sonality, and social learning, is a modification of a 
study by Rees and Israel.” In this study the class 
is arbitrarily and secretly divided into two groups, 
each a control for the other, and each student is 
given a set of 40 five-letter anagrams to solve. In 
one group the first 20 anagrams can be solved only as 
words about ‘“‘nature”’ (e.g. river, pansy, fruit) and 
the second 20 can be solved either as nature words 
or by a ‘‘3-2-1-4-5” order of the letters. In the 
anagrams for the other group the first 20 can be 
solved only by the “3-2-1-4-5” order, and the 
second 20 are the same as for the first group. Thus 
the action on the second set of anagrams (numbers 
21-40) becomes the dependent variable for the 
investigation. When the students have finished 
the task they turn over their papers and find a short 
set of instructions which requests that they retro- 


TABLE 1 
Sample data from demonstration on effects of set 


| NATURE GROUP ORDER GROUP 


Degree of awareness.| 1) 2 (total) 
Average no. of na- 
ture solutions... . . 
Average no. of order 
solutions......... 


1| 3) (total) 
j 


8/15 


10 43) 7| 


2| 5 


10/20 


spect about the character and ease of the task, the 
cues employed, etc. (without turning back to the 
original work). The class is then asked to score the 
anagrams from 21-40 as to the type of solution 
employed, “nature” or “order”. Also they are asked 
to rate themselves on a 3-point scale (only on the 
basis of the answers to the questions) as to their 
degree of awareness of the principle for their solutions 
of the anagrams. A table of group data is then 
constructed. For example, the data might appear 
as in Table 1. 

Such hypothetical results would indicate that the 
practice with or without knowledge does influence 
the later behavior, and there is evidence of the 
presence of an “‘unconscious determining tendency” 
to perform in a previously acquired pattern without 
direct awareness of doing so. In this experiment all 


17 Rees, H. J., and Israel, H. E. An investigation of the 
establishment and operation of mental sets. Psychol. Monog., 
1935, 46, No. 6, 1-26. 
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the instructions must be so clearly presented on the 
sheets that the students will not be forced to ask 
questions, because some questions can “give away”’ 
the purpose of the demonstration in such a manner as 
to spoil it completely. 

In addition to the above demonstrations, slides of 
measuring apparatus used in studying animal 
motivation can be viewed and described, depending 
on the extent to which these demonstrations can 
become organized into the system of lecture and 
discussion on the topic of motivation. 

Feeling and emotion. There are many suggestions 
for demonstrations on the topics of feeling and 
emotion, and most of the good ones are readily 
available in the standard workbooks and laboratory 
manuals. These range from paired comparisons of 
affective value of colors to physiological changes 
provoked by “‘embarrassing” and tension producing 
stimulation. Any combination of demonstrations 
on feeling and emotion can be made into interest- 
provoking and instructive techniques. 

In trying to demonstrate the physiological changes 
in emotions, however, one may easily become overly 
enthusiastic about attaching several pieces of 
apparatus to a student subject and then trying to 
disrupt the normal levels of the measured activities 
by using socially acceptable (innocuous) stimula- 
tions. The sensitivity of most of the apparatus is 
not sufficient to record the minor changes that can 
be produced in the ordinary classroom, unless one is 
willing to make a “goat” of the subject. 

There is one instrumental technique of sufficient 
sensitivity for the purpose of 2 good demonstration, 
however; that is a modified psychogalvanic appa- 
ratus.'* Even in the cruder types of psychogalvanic 


18 Darrow, C. W. Continuous quantitative records in 
standard units by the Wheatstone bridge method. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1930, 4, 418-420. 

Davis, R. C., and Porter, J. M. A measuring device for 
the galvanic reflex. J. gen. Psychol., 1931, 5, 115-120. 

Forbes, T. W.,and Hunt,W. A. Inexpensive apparatus for 
class demonstration of the resistance response of the skin. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 663-664. 

Grant, D. A. A convenient alternating current circuit 
for measuring GSR’s. Amer. J. Psychol., 1946, 59, 149-151. 

Greenwald, D. U. Circuits now available for the measure- 
ment of electrodermal responses. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 
779-791. 

Hathaway, S. R. A comparative study of psychogalvanic 
and association time measures—a new psychogalvanic ap- 
paratus. J. appl. Psychol., 1929, 13, 632-646. 
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apparatus, there is sufficient sensitivity for good 
records to be made of changes occurring during 
rather innocuous stimulation. Word associations 
with a few interspersed emotionally loaded words 
make a rather good demonstration. Other types 
of stimulation can also be used, such as scratching 
sandpaper near the ear of the blindfolded subject, 
dropping a heavy book on the floor, calling out the 
subject’s name, pinching the subject’s ear, etc. 
One can also arrange some intricate reaction time 
apparatus with voice keys for this demonstration, 
but they are not necessary for its success. A strong 
light and lens system can be used to focus the needle 
of the microammeter onto the blackboard or onto a 
screen, and then all members of the class can watch 
the records of the psychogalvanic response to each 
stimulus. This feature actually produces greater 
intensity of response to the emotionally loaded 
words, because the emotion is slightly increased by 
the audible responses from the audience. 

A simple paper and pencil device that introduces 
some interesting and important points concerning 
social adjustments is an inventory of annoyances, 
each item of which the subject is to check according 
to the degree to which he is annoyed by the situa- 
tion described."* The items of the inventory may 
be read to a demonstration subject on whom electro- 
dermal responses are being recorded. This latter 
technique often makes a good demonstration if the 
instrument used has a fair degree of sensitivity. 

Visual Sensations. Color mixture and contrast 
are favorite demonstrations, and they are phenomena 
that can be more easily demonstrated than described. 
There are silent films available as well as a large 
number of good demonstrations that can be per- 
formed with carefully chosen equipment. 

Motor driven color mixers are frequently used, 
but these are not easily seen by all members of a 
large class. Color mixture by the use of three 
projectors with red, blue, and green filters is ideal 
for larger groups. Three overlapping fields can be 
shown so that all of the pairs are mixed, and the 
center shows the mixture of the three primaries to 
produce white. Use of Wratten gelatin color filters 
is recommended: red No. 29, blue No. 61, and green 
No. 47. This technique forms a good demon- 
stration of the usually startling fact that red and 


1®Cason, H., and Chalk, A. Annoyance and behavior. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1933, 4, 143-155. 
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green mix to produce yellow. A single slide can be 
made up with the three filters overlapping within 
the glass plates of the slide,” so that the single 
projected field shows the same mixture phenomena 
and involves only one projector. If this is done it 
is advisable to surround the filters on the slide with 
a medium density filter, and then the effects of 
simultaneous contrast can be seen after a few seconds 
of exposure. Projectors are useful apparatus for 
demonstrational work”! and efforts should be made 
to acquire good ones. 

After-sensations are interesiing to the students and 
are easily demonstrated with large patches of colored 
papers. A useful way of producing fluctuations of 
positive and negative after-sensations is to place a 
strong photoflood lamp and reflector against the 
back of a large board which has a window cut in it. 
The window is arranged so that large glass colored 
filters may be inserted. The shades of the classroom 
are drawn and the lights turned off. The subjects 
fixate the strongly illuminated filter for 20 seconds, 
at the end of which the photoflood is turned off. 
Then by turning the room lights on and off at inter- 
vals of a few seconds, the after-sensation changes. 
The students nearest to the photoflood may be able 
to obtain the experience of “‘flight of colors” if they 
will close and cover their eyes after the strong light 
is extinguished. The large filter for this simple 
apparatus can easily be made by dyeing a plate of 
glass with any color of Christmas tree lamp dye. 

The instructor can produce a vivid demonstration 
of color mixture and contrast without the use of 
apparatus. By dusting the blackboard lightly with 
chalk to make it gray and finding a willing student 
who is wearing a dress or sweater of a fairly bright 
and saturated hue, the materials are all arranged. 
The student stands before the board, is fixated for 
about 30 seconds and then moves aside. A rather 
entertaining after-image is produced and projected 
onto the blackboard. If there is sufficient diversity 
of colors in the students’ clothes, the after-image of 
one can be projected so that it overlaps part of the 
direct view of another, producing color mixture. 

If an instructor insists on purchasing or construct- 


20 Grether, W. F. A simple three-color mixer using filtered 
colors. Science, 1943, 98, 248. 


2t Carlson, W. S. Demonstrational uses of small projec- 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1941, 54, 423. 
inexpensive projector. 


tors. 
Schlosberg, H. An 
Psychol., 1942, 55, 114. 
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ing color mixers for demonstrational work, he may 
as well procure a type that is adjustable while in 
motion.” They allow demonstrations to proceed 
more rapidly and effectively. Also he may con- 
struct or purchase a very useful demonstrational 
unit for mixing colored lights to be used with large 
groups.” 

Phenomena of differential thresholds are worth 
demonstrating because their descriptions are not 
easily understood by the students, and the concepts 
involved are important. There are several ways 
of demonstrating differential visual thresholds; one 
of the most common ways is by the device of the 
Masson disc, one variation of which allows the 
phenomena to be observed at a distance of 40 feet. 

An extremely novel and useful unit may be con- 
structed for a classroom demonstration of the 
psychophysical function for intensity.” It employs 
a single light source controlled by a rheostat; the 
light is also mirrored through a diaphragm tube and 
lens which focusses a cross on the field of a projector 
screen or the blackboard. The field illumination 
can be varied and the illumination of the cross is 
varied with the diaphragm until it is just visible on 
the field. The threshold values are taken at the 


point where half the class sees the cross (ascending 


and descending series). The intensity values are 
easily obtained by a simple foot-candle meter, and 
the resulting curve of DI/I against I shows the 
steep decline and slight end hook of the classical 
curve of Koenig. 

Hearing. There are good sound films available 
for auditory demonstrations. Also any one of the 
recorded tests of musical aptitude makes a satis- 
factory demonstration. The Bell Telephone Labo- 
ratories furnish records*® for demonstrating certain 

2 Dimmick, F. L. An accurate differential color-mixer. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 798-799. 

McGinnis, J. M., & Piston, D.S. A compact color mixer. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1927, 15, 117-118. 

Preron, H. Technique de laboratoire et appareils. 
née Psychol., 1928, 29, 234-241. 

% Freeman, G. L. A demonstrational color mixer. 
J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 346-347. 

*% Carmichael, L. A demonstrational Masson disk. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1929, 41, 301. 

% Grindley, G. C. Apparatus for a group demonstration 
of Weber’s law. J. gen. Psychol., 1930, 4, 427-429. 

% Seashore, R. H. Phonograph records from the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories illustrating phenomena of acoustics. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1930, 4, 416-417. 
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acoustic phenomena, including selections of normal 
music and speech compared with the same sounds 
with different frequencies filtered out. 

An unusual but simple device can be constructed 
to demonstrate compression and rarefaction of sound 
waves, interference, reenforcement, and_beats.?7 
The most useful auditory demonstrations are 
performed with the use of twin oscillators and 
cathode ray oscilloscopes, but unless the department 
owns this equipment for other purposes, its purchase 
is not advised for simple demonstrational work. 

Perception. Not only are there several films 
available on visual perception, but there also is a 
large variety of classroom demonstrations that can 
be performed with slides or large sheets of white 
cardboard and inked lines. Phenomenological 
demonstrations are extremely easy to perform and 
often form good lessons, but the instructor should 
exert some caution to avoid having his students 
believe that such features are all that are involved 
in the more technical field of perception. 

Slides of the geometric illusions, of reversible and 
fluctuating figures, and mutilated figures make nice 
demonstrational material if too much time is not 
taken for them. A very novel phenomenological 
demonstration can be produced with two slides, 
paired to show figural after effects in perception.** 
Any of the figures used by Kohler and Wallach are 
useful, and Figure 41 wili show the effects after 30 
seconds of stimulation. 

Tachistoscopically exposed views of many types 
of pictures offer material for demonstration of one 
of the basic techniques of perceptual investigations; 
also this allows the students to see certain types of 
common perceptual errors. There are several kinds 
of tachistoscopic units,?® the most useful of which 

27Shaw, W.C. An apparatus for illustrating beats. Sch. 
Sci. Math., 1941, 41, 281-283. 

28 Kéhler, W., and Wallach, H. Figural after-effects: 
An investigation of visual processes. Proc. Amer. Philos. 
Soc., 1944, 88, 269-357. 

29 Buel, J. An electrically controlled film slide projector. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1938, 23, 661-664. 

Craig, R. A simple device for short photographic ex- 
posures. Science, 1936, 84, 296. 

Evans, J. E. A tachistoscope for exposing large areas. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 285-286. 

Newhall, S. M. Projection tachistoscopy. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1936, 48, 501-504. 

Schlosberg, H. A projection tachistoscope. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1931, 43, 499-501. 
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employ slides and projectors. By such devices a 
modification of the experiment by Carmichael, 
Hogan and Walter *° can be employed to demon- 
strate the effects on perception of instructional set. 

Phenomena of apparent movement, because of 
their rather central position in the field of perception, 
allow illustrations of considerable informative value, 
and there are many techniques for demonstrating 
them.** 

A large number of suggestions of visual material 
for perceptual demonstrations may be found in 
Thurstone’s monograph on factorial studies of 
perception.” 

Motor Learning. Of all the areas allowing good 
demonstrations for teaching purposes, the general 
field of learning offers the most diverse materials 
and designs for demonstrational work. Although 
it takes some practice and careful planning, cou- 
ditioned responses can be demonstrated to advantage 
in the beginning class. Munn suggests using a 
modification of Dernowa-Yarmolenko’s method of 
conditioning children.* There are some other 
techniques that involve rather simple apparatus.” 


3° Carmichael, L., Hogan, H. F., and Walter, A. A. An 
experimental study of the effect of language on the reproduc- 
tion of visually perceived form. J. exp. Psychol., 1932, 15, 
73-86. 


® Bousfield, W. A., and Barry, H. A simple device for 
producing an illusion of seen movement. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1932, 44, 184. 

Carlson, W. S. Demonstrational uses of sme'l projectors. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1941, 54, 423. 

Carmichael, L. A device for the demonstration of appar- 
ent movement. Amer. J. Psychol., 1925, 36, 446-448. 

Carmichael, L., and Schlosberg, H. A device for the 
demonstration of certain illusions of motion. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1928, 40, 128-129. 

Geldreich, E. W. A lecture-room demonstrator of the 
visual tau effect. Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 483-485. 

Higginson, G. D. A simple class demonstration of ap- 
parent movement. J. exp. Psychol., 1927, 10, 67-68. 

Seward, G. H. A device for demonstrating apparent 
visual motion. Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 348-349. 


Thurstone, L. L. A factorial study of perception. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1944. Pp. 148. 


3 Munn, N. L. 


* Humphrey, G. A simple apparatus for the class demon- 
stration of the conditioned response. J. educ. Psychol., 1928, 
19, 61-63. 

Schlosberg, H. A simple apparatus for the conditioned 
reflex. Amer. J. Psychol., 1931, 43, 120-122. 


Instructor’s manual. (op. cit.), page 7. 
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A novel “‘model” can be arranged to show con- 
ditioning procedures without using students as 
subjects.* Of course, any number of animal con- 
ditioning demonstrations can be modified for the 
beginning students. 

Maze learning can be demonstrated by means of 
several techniques. An upright maze can be con- 
structed so that an albino rat can perform in full view 
of all members of the class.* A trained animal can 
make the run in about 10 seconds. It is advisable 
also to use another animal that has had only a few 
preliminary trials, so that the students can see some 
of the typical performances at earlier stages of the 
learning process. Human maze learning can be 
demonstrated by the following devices. One is a 
paper maze in which the pattern is indicated by a 
certain sequence of numbers in a large block of 
numbers.* Various patterns can be laid out and 
mimeographed at small expense. Another device 
is to have a large board with 36, 49, 64 or 81 metal 
buttons in equal rows and columns. The correct 
path is fixed by the wiring behind the board, which 
is in series circuit with the metal tip of a long pointer, 
batteries, and a green light at the top of the board. 
The buttons on the incorrect paths of the maze are 
wired in series with a red light at the top of the board. 
The large board is set vertically at the front of the 
classroom and a student is chosen to learn the maze 
by touching the buttons and noting the light 
signals. All of the student’s choices are in full view, 
and the members of the class can keep records. 
The pattern can be so simplified as to produce learn- 
ing in a few trials, and the demonstration is not 
injured in any way by the simplicity of the problem. 
Another human maze learning demonstration that 
involves one student subject is that described on 
pages 153-155 in Ford’s manual of group demon- 
strations (op. cit.). The students can gather their 
own data for plotting a learning curve and for error 
analyses when these mazes are used. An interesting 
type of punchboard maze can be easily constructed 
so that all members of the class perform on it.” 


% Walton, A. Demonstrational and experimental de- 
vices. Amer. J. Psychol., 1930, 42, 109-114. 


% Showalter, D. F. A variable-pattern paper maze. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1932, 44, 571. 


37 Bousfield, W. A., and Nowlis, V. The construction of a 
punch maze. J. exp. Psychol., 1945, 35, 330-333. 
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This maze is made from two pieces of heavy card- 
board and is simple to administer and to score. 

Memory. Most of the phenomena of verbal 
learning and retention can be demonstrated to a 
satisfactory extent by the use of simple paper and 
pencil techniques and slides or strip film. Several 
designs for this type of demonstration are available 
in the standard workbooks and experimental 
manuals. 

There is a good demonstration of paired-associate 
learning which will show some rather subtle and 
interesting effects as well as acquaint the students 
with certain problems and assumptions in psycholog- 
ical methodology. This study is a modification of 
an experiment which Hollingworth has reported. 
It involves a set of cards (or slides), each containing 
a letter and a two-digit number. Each card is 
presented for three or for four seconds in a pre- 
arranged serial order. Certain of the pairs (letter- 
number connections) are altered to study the effects 
of primacy, recency, frequency, and other factors 
involved in association.* 

Although the demonstration appears to be rather 
involved, it presents a large number of facts, 
acquaints the students with certain assumptions 
made in handling such data, and considers some 
rather subtle effects that are not otherwise easily 
demonstrated. If the instructor uses a slide rule 
for computing as “‘hands are counted” for each 
correct letter-number association, the whole demon- 
stration can be carried out within twenty to thirty 
minutes. 

Thinking. The desirable demonstrations in the 
field of thinking are far more of a challenge to the 
instructor than are those in any of the 1s listed 
above. The demonstration of “unconsc. .s deter- 


38 Hollingworth, H.L. Psychology, its facts and principles. 
New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1928, pages 243-246. 
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mining tendencies” described above makes a satis- 
factory point of departure‘for discussion of certain 
important aspects of the thought processes. Several 
additional suggestions may be found for demon- 
strating the effects of set on the thought processes.” 
The usual technique of presenting the class with a 
series of ‘‘interesting” problems to be solved seldom 
teaches the students anything about the nature of 
thinking and the factors that affect it unless rather 
specific instructions are given for retrospection on 
process. 

Individual differences. Group tests of abilities 
are easily administered as demonstrations, and a 
large number are available on the market. One 
can also use slide materials to demonstrate certain 
types of interesting and useful test items of a per- 
formance nature. Slides also allow the instructor 
to demonstrate certain forms of projective tech- 
niques. The instructor should be careful in handling 
the scores from personality and ability tests so that 
all individuality is lost. when the scores are treated 
in any statistical manner before the class. 


CONCLUSION 


This admittedly incomplete survey of some of the 


demonstrational techniques for the elementary 
course in psychology should not be taken as a set of 


standards. If the descriptions given do little else 
but stimulate the beginning instructor to search for 
newer and more desirable demonstrations, the work 
of gathering this material together will have served 
its purpose. Demonstrations may play an important 
part in the course, but their importance is always 
contingent upon the number of course objectives that 
are the more efficiently attained by their use. 


®Luchins, A. S. Mechanization in problem solving: 
Psychol. Monog., 1942. 54, No. 6. Pp. 95. 

Morgan, J. J. B. Weight given to untenable factors in 
thinking. J. educ. Psychol., 1945, 36, 396-410. 


TIME-SAVING IN PROFESSIONAL TRAINING’ 


S. L. PRESSEY 


Ohio State University 


T=: Committee on Graduate and Professional 
Training of the APA might be said to be 
attempting application to the profession of 
psychology of the methods which that science has 
developed for, and applied to, training programsin 
other fields. Thus a survey has been made of types 
of positions in psychology, job analyses of such 
positions have been made, training programs are 
being planned in the light of such analyses, existing 
training programs have been appraised, and methods 
have been considered for the selection of graduate 
students in psychology and the measurement of 
their progress. It would also seem highly appro- 


priate to examine these problems in terms of certain 
much broader psychological perspectives, having 
exceedingly important bearings on professional 
training not only in psychology but generally. This 
paper ventures such an effort, with emphasis on 


what are believed major faults of higher education 
in this country—and faults greatly accentuated as“ 
a result of the war. Three propositions are 
ventured: 

(1) There is much evidence to suggest that, before 
the war, programs of graduate and professional 
training extended so far into the years of the prime as 
seriously to curtail maximum fruitfulness of a pro- 
fessional career. Now, interruptions of education 
by the war, and proposed lengthenings of professional 
training programs in many fields including psy- 
chology, are combining to intensify the problem. 

The six figures on page 325 present basic data 
which the writer is convinced are of vital importance 
for a “human engineering” which aims at maximal 
productivity and total usefulness of professional 
career—and fullness of life as a human being, also. 
Figures 1-3 display evidence regarding age of 
physical prime. The first, from a U. S. Public 
Health report, shows morbidity and mortality rates 
at different ages. The second brings together a 

! This paper reports material presented at the open meeting 


of the committee on graduate and professional training of the 
APA, December 27, 1945. 


variety of material, from various sources in this 
country and abroad, showing changes with age in 
strength and quickness. The third shows ages at 
which championships have been won in various 
sports; boxing and tennis represent sports calling 
for great physical stamina, while billiards and target 
shooting in contrast involve primarily extreme skill. 
It seems clear that (as indeed would doubtless 
generally be recognized) the physical prime is in the 
twenties. 

Presumably it is desirable that a man should com- 
plete his training early enough that as many as 
possible of his healthiest and physically most 
vigorous years could be devoted to professional 
accomplishment. Further (and more important) the 
curves in the three figures show basic facts regard- 
ing the upsurge and then slow recession of total 
organic vigor having implications as regards the 
intellectual life also. Figure 5 may best be con- 
sidered first. It shows changes in general ability 
or mental alertness from later childhood through the 
adult years as determined by three very different 
tests and data from different sections of the country. 
The Otis and Alpha are group tests with the Otis 
results from California and the Alpha from New 
England, while the Wechsler-Bellevue is an indi- 
vidual test and the data are mostly from the vicinity 
of New York. Yet the curves are very similar in 
shape, with a peak at about twenty. If allowances 
were made for less clerical readiness and less original 
schooling on the part of the older individuals, it 
seems likely that the curves in Figure 5 would be 
quite similar to those in Figure 2 showing changes 
with age in strength and quickness. 

Figure 6 shows ages of greatest creative achieve- 
ments of notable men in various fields. The curves 
for such various fields as chemistry, fiction writing, 
and invention are similar and are shaped like those 
in Figure 3. The peak comes early—not quite so 
early as for sports, yet for the highly technical field 
of chemistry the peak is in the late twenties, and out- 
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Fic. 4. CHANGES WITH AGE IN VIGOR OF INTERESTS 
(Data from 5 and 16, pp. 182-198) 
Fic. 1. FREQUENCY OF ILLNESS AND DEATH AT DIFFERENT 
AGES 
(Adapted from 2) 
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Fic. 5. AVERAGE Scores AT DIFFERENT AGES ON THREE 
Tests OF GENERAL ABILITY 


Fic. 2. CHANGES WITH AGE IN STRENGTH AND QUICKNESS (Adapted from 6, 11, and 17, p. 29) 


(Adapted from J, 4, pp. 539-544, and /4) 


Fic. 6. AGE oF Most NotaBLeE ACCOMPLISHMENT OF FAMOUS 
Fic. 3. AGes at WuicH CHAMPIONSHIPS HAVE BEEN WoN MEN IN Various FIELDs 
(Adapted from 9) (Adapted from 10) 
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standing contributions were made in all fields in the 
early twenties, some even in the late teens.” 

Intense interest in and devotion to one’s work are 
surely traits of great importance for notable accom- 
plishment. Figure 4 presents two very different bits 
of data bearing on age differences in the intensity 
and nature of interests. The curve to the left shows 
ages at which Russian leaders joined the revolution- 
ary party—an act at that time presumably requiring 
great courage and devotion to the cause. The lines 
to the right indicate the percentage of large groups 
of American professional men at different ages 
reporting various interests. There are increases 
with age in such relatively sedentary and passive 
interests as going to museums and observing birds, 


TABLE 1 
Percentage of scientists receiving the doctorate at different ages* 


* 1500 Americans (500 each in the last edition of American 
Men of Science, Leaders in Education, and the Directory of 
American Scholars), and 200 German scientists in Who’s 
Who in Science—International, London: H. H. Stephenson, 
1914. 


but decreases in liking for competition or changing 
activities. More varied data are needed on this 
topic, but the evidence surely suggests that vigorous 
interests and drive are strongest in the young adult 
years. 

All the varied evidence summarized in the six 
figures thus agrees in indicating that the prime comes 
at the beginning of adult life; and efficient human 
engineering would seem to call for getting people 
into their productive careers early in this period of 
greatest potential productivity. Still, Table 1 
would indicate that, in this country, full-time gradu- 
ate and professional education has tended to extend 


? For various reasons, age of outstanding leadership, as in 
politics, business, or war, comes later. The curves in Figure 
6 deal with original creative work. 
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so far into these precious young adult years that 
professional accomplishments may be seriously 
delayed. Before the war, the median age of 
receiving the doctorate in this country was almost 
33, and 18 per cent of doctorates were received at 
40 or over. In contrast, the median age at which 
German students received the doctorate in German 
universities, in the golden period of German science, 
was some eight years earlier*—-six years earlier than 
for American scientists trained entirely in this coun- 
try and listed in the same international Who’s Who. 
The earlier age in Germany would appear to be due 
partly to the financial independence of most German 
students, but more to the shorter period of general 
education. The German Gymnasium program may 
be finished at 18 or 19, but the median age at which, 
before the war, men in this country completed 
undergraduate education was almost 23. 

Such was the situation before the war. Now, 
most students are several years delayed education- 
ally as a result of wartime interruptions of schooling. 
And at just this juncture, efforts are being made 
(3, 15) to make training in psychology more broad 
and adequate (with probable extension in time 
required),‘ and to add a year of internship or similar 
experience! These efforts are admirable. But it 
is surely also especially important right now that 
the issue raised in the preceding pages should be 
faced squarely. There is surely an age beyond 
which professional education (as now organized at 
least) should not be allowed to extend because of 
the likelihood of serious curtailment of total produc- 
tive carreer—not to mention possible handicaps to 
normal adult living, such as delayed marriage, 
limited income, and indeterminate vocational status 
(13). 

The remaining two propositions present two 

3 Strictly speaking, the comparison here should be only 
with the median of 29.5 for the cases from American Men of 
Science; but the issue is as to age of completion of professional 
training generally rather than simply in science. 

‘The total program of the Committee on Intern Training 
calls for 2 years of resident study, a year as intern, and a final 
resident year. But the median student receiving his doc- 
torate at Ohio State in 1939 had been 15.4 quarters or the 
equivalent of 4 continuous full years in residence—2 quarters 
more than in 1928 (12). The writer questions whether (what 
with some vacation summer quarter or other breathing space, 
and the interruption of a year away from campus) the sug- 
gested program could be completed by most students in 
less than five years, with many taking six. 


|| 
AGE AMERICAN GERMAN 
20-24 3 57 
25-29 31 38 
30-34 29 3 
35-39 19 2 
40-44 10 
45- 8 
Median age..... .| 32.7 24.4 
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possible means, also especially timely right now, for 
dealing with these problems. 

(2) Individual differences are so great, and 
superior ability tends to develop to a high point so 


——— 


Fic. 7. OveRLAPPING OF ToTaL Scores oF HicH ScHoor 
SENIOR AND COLLEGE SOPHOMORE AND SENIOR MEN 
ON AN EXTENSIVE Battery OF TESTS 
(Adapted from 8, p. 278) 

The heavy bars show the middle half of each distribution, 
the narrower lines extend to the 10 and 90 percentiles, and 
the dotted lines reach to the extreme high and low cases in 
each group. Mean lines across the chart are for all ages and 
both sexes combined. The battery consisted of tests in 
English language and literature, foreign literature, the sci- 
ences, fine arts, history and social studies; it totalled 1880 
items and required 8 hours testing time. 


early, that admission to professional training would 
appear feasible and indeed desirable for superior 
individuals much earlier than is commonly the case. 
Figure 7 brings together certain material, from a 
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well-known monograph, bearing on this point. The 
battery of tests aimed to cover the essentials of a 
college education. The total scores of 14 per cent 
of the 17-year old high school senior boys in Pennsyl- 
vania were above the average of senior college men 
21 years of age. Indeed the best high school score 
was above the 90 percentile for the college seniors. 
It will also be noticed that in each class the youngest 
age group is highest and the oldest, lowest. 


TABLE 2 
Academic record of (a) 76 women who finished an undergraduate 
program in three years or less, (b) 76 women paired with 
them in age and general ability at entrance but who took the 
“regular” time of 3 years 9 months or 4 years and (c) all (1461) 
women graduates 1941-5 


POINT-HOUR RATIOS* 


. | Reg. | Acc. | Res. Reg. 


1%|20%| 9% 9%| 5%| 4% 
2.8-3.5 142 |59 (64 61 |44 
2.0-2.7 21 r 30 |48 |57 

2 


3 


Ace. | Reg. All 


FHR........... 


3.062. -06|2 .78|2.71 


Accelerate PHR Superi- 


-28 -28 -35 


* The PHR is points divided by hours, A seaiaa 4 points; 
B, 3; C, 2; D, 1; and E,0. Accelerate superiority even in the 
first three quarters might be attributed to better motivation 
and study habits, and its decrease in the last three to the 
stresses of acceleration. But the final superiority is clear 


Surely many brilliant youngsters are competent 
to begin professional or graduate training at an 
earlier age than has heretofore been usual. Espe- 
cially would such data suggest that superior veterans 
who might not have completed an undergraduate 
degree should on the basis of tests (such as the 
Graduate Record Examination) and other relevant 
evidence be admitted to professional work. It is to 
be hoped that departments and graduate schools will 
have the courage to venture in this direction. 
Psychologists should encourage the rapid progress 
of superior and psychologically mature younger 
students through both pre-college and collegiate 
education (7); the reaction of the past 15 years away 
from acceleration in the public schools has been 
unfortunately extreme. 

(3) Recent data regarding educational accelera- 
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tion indicate that superior individuals can move 
through many if ‘not most educational programs 
much more rapidly than has been usual in the past. 
Table 2 shows that undergraduate women who 
completed a four-year program in three years or less 
did much better academically than the average 
student, and better throughout than cases paired 
with them as to initial ability and age. 


TABLE 3 


Participation in activities of accelerates, paired cases, and all 
women 


NUMBER OF ACTIVITIES 


| 
| 0 | ot 3 


Me- 
dian 


| 


| 49% 7%|36%13.5% 
|14 [12 |12 |9 


All women graduates.../15 |18 14 14 j11 |3.2 


TABLE 4 


Results of an objective final examination in a course in 
educational psychology 


| 


ACCEL. 
| SECTION” 
N=3% 


14% 


* Six regular sections meeting 5 day a week for a quarter. 

> Two accelerated sections of superior students meeting 3 
times a week. 

© An accelerated seminar of very superior students meeting 
only six evenings in the entire quarter. 


Not only did these accelerates thus speed up their 
college work, but the college yearbook showed them 
to be in more student activities than the average 
student and almost as many as the superior cases 
with which they were paired—and this in spite of 
the handicap for accelerates that activities are 
organized on a three-quarter four-year basis. It may 
be added that a questionnaire and check-list showed 
no consistent evidence of ill effects of acceleration 
on health. 

Table 4 shows the outcome of two methods in a 
course in educational psychology to help superior 
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students save time for extra work so that they could 
advance more rapidly. On the basis of previous 
academic record, scores on the entrance test of 
general ability, and a pre-test anticipating the work 
of the course, two sections of superior students 
meeting three times a week instead of the usual five, 
and a “seminar” of very superior students who 
covered the course in six intensive evening sessions 
plus individual conferences were formed. The less 
time students were in class, the better they seemed 
to do! 

Surely it might be inferred that most curricula 
and courses are taught for and moved at the pace of 
the average or somewhat below average student, and 
that superior students could move toward an educa- 
tional goal much more rapidly. For them, rapid 
progress is normal; they are retarded if they must 
“‘adjust their stride to colleagues inferior to them- 
selves—and mark time academically until the 
calendar should release them” (8, p. 26). Time- 
saving is possible in both pre-college and college 
programs. It should be possible in the graduate 
school. Able veterans especially need such help. 

Conclusions: A great variety of evidence indicates 
that full-time professional education should be com- 
pleted at an earlier age than was usual before the 
war. Instead, wartime interruptions of education 
and current plans for improvement of professional 
training are both operating in the other direction. 
There is much evidence that (a) by advancing 
students according to competency rather than 
educational time-serving, and (b) by various means 
for facilitating the work of the ablest students, time 
in school can be reduced and several years added to 
professional career. Psychology should take the 
lead in adjusting total educational programs to 
development and change throughout the life span, 
to individual differences, and to possibilities as to 
efficiency in learning. Such adjustments are especi- 
ally needed right now. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE POLICY AND PLAN- 
NING BOARD OF THE AMERICAN PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL ASSOCIATION: 1946 


the Policy and Planning Board reports annually 
to the membership through publication. This 
is its first Annual Report. 

The Board met for the first time in Columbus in 
December 1945.! A regular annual meeting was 
then proposed for the spring of 1946 and was held 
through the hospitality of the North Jersey Training 
School at Totowa, New Jersey, on June 14-19, 1946. 
There were present Marion A. Bills, Edwin G. 
Boring (Chairman), Ernest R. Hilgard (Secretary), 
Carlyle Jacobsen, Rensis Likert, Donald G. Marquis, 
Laurance F. Shaffer, Ruth S. Tolman and Lloyd N. 
Yepsen. Lorraine Bouthilet, of the Executive 
Secretary’s Office, acted as recording secretary. 

Because this is the first year of the Association’s 
operation under officers elected in accordance with 
the new By-Laws, and within the structure of the 
newly constituted Divisions, there have arisen many 
transitional problems and some confusion. These 
problems have been accentuated by the many 
readjustments which have had to be made after the 
war. The Board, in reviewing the progress of the 
Association under the new By-Laws, nevertheless is 
pleased by the manner in which the new organization 
has begun to operate, and is sanguine about the new 
organization as a means of serving the professional 
and scientific needs of American psychologists in 
the years ahead. 


I ACCORDANCE with the revised By-Laws, 


THE ROLE OF THE POLICY AND PLANNING BOARD 


The Board has seriously considered its own role 
within the Association. A number of alternatives 
are possible within the general instructions of the 
By-Laws. It has arrived at the following tentative 
interpretations: 

1. The primary obligation of the Board is for 


long-term planning and for the review of current 
policies in terms of their possible meaning for the 


iThe Policy and Planning Board of the American Psy- 
chological Association. Amer. Psychologist, 1946, 1, 162-164. 


future of psychology as a science and as a 
profession. 

2. The Board should from time to time pro- 
pose to the membership and the Council sugges- 
tions concerning needed legislation. The Board 
should ordinarily meet from three to six months 
before the Annual Convention so that its pro- 
posals may be published and discussed prior to 
action upon them by the Council. 

3. The Board urges members of the Associa- 
tion to submit suggestions and problems to it for 
its consideration. The time of its meeting will 
be announced in the American Psychologist. 

4. The Board will invite the Executive Secre- 
tary to sit with it regularly as a non-voting 
member. 


DIVISIONAL STRUCTURE 


During this year the Divisions have been formulat- 
ing standards of membership and defining their 
functions. The Board believes that sufficient pro- 
gress is being made and that no new legislative steps 
are immediately necessary. 

It commends the proposed amalgamation of the 
Division of Clinical Psychology with the Division of 
Abnormal Psychology and Psychotherapy. Other 
Divisions are considering amalgamation. The divi- 
sional structure should be regarded as fluid until 
the natural membership groupings become estab- 
lished in practice. 

When the Divisions have completed the prepara- 
tion of their by-laws, the Board recommends that 
the Executive Secretary prepare for each Division 
a digest of the statements of purpose and of the 
standards for election as Associate and as Fellow. 
These digests should appear in the Yearbook and 
should be available in some form to those applying 
for membership in the Association. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF THE APA NOMINATING BALLOT 


The nominating ballot of the current year was 
formidable and confusing. In the interests of 
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simplicity the Board recommends that the ballot 
sent to the entire membership request only nomina- 
tions for the President-Elect and for Regional 
Representatives. These are the only offices to be 
filled outside the divisional structure. 

The method of nominating divisional officers and 
Representatives to Council is determined independ- 
ently by each Division. Since procedures vary— 
some nominate by committee, others directly by 
membership—it is recommended that the appropri- 
ate officers of each Division conduct the nominating 
process and supply the Chairman of the Election 
Committee with a slate of nominees for inclusion on 
the election ballot of the APA. 


COOPERATION AND DECENTRALIZATION WITHIN 
THE APA 


The establishment of the central office of the APA 
was intended to provide a focus for the affairs of the 
Association. Many functions can be more efficiently 
administered by centralization; nevertheless the 
Board hopes that there will not result a continuous 
tendency to shift more and more responsibility to 
the Executive Secretary. The growth of psychology 
has largely been fostered by the initiative and efforts 
of individual psychologists. The Board recommends 
that appropriate steps be taken to encourage active 
participation in the affairs of the Association by 
individuals, committees, divisions and affiliated 
societies. 

Since so many of the professional tasks are 
channeled through the central office, it is suggested 
that the Executive Secretary attempt to distribute 
as many as possible to individuals and groups within 
the Association. It is also recommended that he be 
authorized to invite members of the Association to 
join in certain phases of the work of the central 
office and to defray in part the expenses of such 
persons. By these means a form of decentraliza- 
tion of centralized functions is achieved, and the 
Association benefits from the specialized abilities 
of various individuals and from the advantages of 
collaborative effort. 


PREPARATION FOR THE COUNCIL MEETING 


The APA under the new constitution has moved 
from a direct-membership government to a repre- 
sentative-council type of government. The P&P 
Board believes that the Council of Representatives 
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can function most effectively and be most responsive 
to the wishes of the members of the divisions if the 
business to be discussed by the Council is announced 
well in advance of its meeting. Important topics 
for the agenda, when they can be foreseen far in 
advance, should be published early enough to permit 
the Representatives to be instructed by their con- 
stituents before the Council meeting. 

The P&P Board recommends that the Board of 
Directors at its winter meeting prepare certain 
foreseeable items for the agenda of the annual 
meeting and distribute the agenda to the Repre- 
sentatives. Preparation of the agenda at a winter 
meeting will make it more convenient for the 
Directors to refer those matters which merit further 
deliberative study to the P&P Board for considera- 
tion at its spring meeting. The need for thought- 
ful consideration of nominations and evaluation of 
nominees for the various offices and committees 
makes it desirable to prepare deliberately and early a 
slate of nominations of officers and committeemen. 


PROGRAM OF THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The program of the first Annual Convention under 
the new By-Laws had not appeared at the time of the 
Board meeting. This year will show how the 
Divisional and Convention Program Committees can 
work together. 

The duties of the Convention Program Committee 
are so heavy in reviewing and coordinating the divi- 
sional programs, that the development of the full 
possibilities of a more general program may be 
neglected. As an aid to the Convention Program 
Committee, it is suggested that a Sub-committee be 
appointed with the responsibility of arranging 
general sessions with invited speakers, sessions that 
will be held in a large auditorium without competing 
concurrent programs. It is proposed that this 
sub-committee responsibility be assigned to the 
President-Elect and that he be invited to discuss 
general plans for the program at the winter meeting 
of the Board of Directors. 

The general programs might be planned according 
to a number of different patterns. One pattern 
could consist of a meeting on a problem of public 
interest, one on a problem of psychology as a pro- 
fession, one on a problem within psychology as a 
science, another perhaps on an inter-disciplinary 
problem. A second pattern might be one built 
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around a single theme running through the several 
general meetings. 

Somewhat different patterns should be tried in 
subsequent meetings. The preferences of the mem- 
bers for these different kinds of program could 
eventually be determined by referenda. 


APPROVAL AND DISTRIBUTION OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
TESTS 

There is apparently a desire on the part of test 
users and test publishers for some form of official 
approval of acceptable tests. Such approval might 
take the form of a catalog of tests with information 
about their standardizations and validations. 

It is also possible for the Association to sponsor 
an agency for the general sale and distribution of 
tests. Such an agency is desirable in order to pro- 
vide a single center for convenience in ordering, 
since it is becoming increasingly difficult for com- 
mercial firms to accept orders for all tests. Such a 
distribution agency, being non-profit and quasi- 
official, might find it possible to regulate its distribu- 
tion of tests to qualified users. 

The P&P Board recommends the establishment of 
a Committee on Test Approval and Distribution 
which will consult with representatives of the test 
publishing companies and will study these problems 
for subsequent report to the Council. 


FOSTERING OF RESEARCH 

The Board recommends that provision be made 
within the Executive Secretary’s Office for surveys 
and limited researches on problems of psychology 
as a profession; and it further recommends that the 
APA should not at present embark on a general 
program of grants-in-aid. 
RELATION OF APA TO NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 

PROBLEMS 

The war and its aftermath create new problems 
for psychology and for all the social sciences. A 
request came recently from the Federation of 
American Scientists addressed to a Division of the 
APA asking them to “investigate from the psycho- 
logical point of view the problems involved in the 
establishment of effective international controls over 
atomic energy.”’ It is clear that, at a time when 


research in the physical sciences, useful for purposes 
of war, is flourishing under military support, a heavy 
responsibility lies upon the social sciences. 
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Psychologists must take an active part in this 
responsibility. The Board recommends, therefore, 
that the Association record its support of the acti- 
vities of the Social Science Research Council in the 
development of plans by the federal government 
for research in the social sciences, and that the 
Council be urged to continue its leadership in this 
area by such projects as the preparation of a general 
plan for social science research as called for in the 
Senate bill, S.1850. 

Among the possibilities for international coopera- 
tion, participation in the Economic and Security 
Council of the United Nations and in UNESCO is 
believed by the Board to be important. A Division 
of Social Studies and Research in one Department 
of the Economic and Social Council in the United 
Nations is planning projects in social psychology 
which might eventually be undertaken on an inter- 
national basis and under the auspices of the United 
Nations. Psychologists have been asked to con- 
tribute suggestions for such projects. 

The relation between the social sciences and 
UNESCO, as indeed beween the functions of 
UNESCO, are not as yet officially announced in 
detail. The general aims are the interchange of 
knowledge and promotion of understanding among 
the peoples of different countries. The Board is 
convinced that psychology should be represented at 
the November meeting of UNESCO in Paris, since 
the United Nations face many psychological prob- 
lems of reeducation, rehabilitation, the assessment 
and control of opinion, the guidance of individuals, 
and so forth. 

Because of the desirability of close relationships 
and ready communication among the psychologists 
of all nations, the Board believes that some arrange- 
ment should be made to provide for the inclusion of 
foreign psychologists in the Association. Since there 
are inherent difficulties in permitting foreigners to 
participate in the business of the Association as 
regular members, it is suggested that there be 
created an additional class of affiliates to be known 
as Foreign Affiliates. Foreign Affiliates might 
receive the privileges of club-rates for journal 
subscriptions. They might also receive the Year- 
book and be listed geographically in the Yearbook. 
The Board recommends the appropriate changes in 
the By-Laws to create this class of Foreign Affiliates. 
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If this suggestion is accepted, it will be necessary 
to add a section to the By-Laws somewhat as follows: 


“Foreign Affiliates shall be psychologists who 
reside in countries other than the United States 
or the Dominion of Canada, who are not mem- 
bers of the American Psychological Association, 
but who desire affiliation. A Foreign Affiliate 
shall be a member of the psychological associ- 
ation of the country in which he resides, or, if 
no such association exists, shall present evidence 
of appropriate qualifications. Foreign affiliates 
shall have such rights and privileges as may be 
granted by the Council of Representatives, 
including special rates for journal subscriptions.” 


As another method of furthering international 
cooperation of psychologists on the professional 
level, the plan of inviting foreign representatives 
to attend the annual convention was considered. 
Recommendation was made by the Board that a 
formal invitation be extended through the State 
Department to appropriate foreign countries to send 
one or more representatives to attend the annual 
convention of the APA in 1947. 


PUBLICATIONS 


At the suggestion of several persons, the Board 
considered the possibility that the Association might 
publish or sponsor certain manuals and textbooks, 
such as a factual textbook in general psychology 
or a series of texts, a handbook of experimental 
psychology, and a handbook of clinical practice. 
In discussion, it was pointed out that there is no 
present difficulty in obtaining the publication of 
such books by private concerns. The recent Manual 
of Child Psychology indicates the type of handbook 
for which commercial sponsorship can be found. 
Projects now under way probably will lead to the 
production of similar manuals in experimental and 
in clinical psychology. The Board believes that it is 
unnecessary for the Association to enter upon the 
publication of technical books at the present time. 

The Board also considered problems relating to 
the publication of popular books on psychological 
subjects. Experience in this field, gained from 
Psychology for the Fighting Man and Psychology 
for the Returning Serviceman, indicates that inex- 
pensive books having sufficiently wide appeal can 
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be scientifically sound and reasonably successful. 
The Board recommends that the Association should 
encourage and sponsor the preparation of such 
books by well qualified groups of members. 

Of the numerous popular books in psychology 
offered by commercial publishers, some are sound 
and constructive, while others are objectionable on 
ethical, professional, or scientific grounds. It seems 
possible that the APA might exert a desirable in- 
fluence by providing reviewing and approving 
services for publishers, with a formal indication of 
approval that could be used in advertising those 
books which have been passed upon by the Associa- 
tions. This proposal presents a number of issues 
on which the Board has but meager information, 
such as the receptivity of the publishers, the amount 
of work that might be required, the financing of the 
service, and the experience of other professional 
societies with this problem. The Board therefore 
decided to make no specific recommendation at this 
time, but to make further studies and inquiries and 
to place the topic of the approval of popular books on 
the agenda for its 1947 meeting. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


When the Psychological Corporation was estab- 
lished in 1921, its charter provided that the APA 
might purchase any or all of the Corporation’s stock 
at any time for $100 per share. Since that time 
there has continued to be a relationship between the 
Corporation and the APA, chiefly through the 
presence of prominent psychologists—members of 
the APA—on the Board of Directors of the Psycho- 
logical Corporation. Other conditions also con- 
tributed to an implied relationship of the professional 
organization and the commercial enterprise, such as 
the publication of announcements and reports of the 
Psychological Corporation in the journals of the 
Association. There have been, in fact, no legal ties 
other than those implied by the option of the APA 
to purchase stock of the Psychological Corporation. 

It is now the opinion of the Board of Directors of 
the Psychological Corporation that the future suctess 
of the Corporation is dependent upon an expansion 
of its working capital and that it will be difficult to 
sell shares of the Corporation which bear the stipula- 
tion that the APA can at any time purchase any or 
all of the shares at a fixed price. The following 
resolution was passed at the meeting of the Board 
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of Directors of the Psychological Corporation on 
March 2, 1946. 


“RESOLVED that it is the opinion of the Board 
of Directors that it would be in the best interests 
of the psychological profession if the American 
Psychological Association option to purchase the 
stock of the Psychological Corporation, as it 
appears in the Corporation charter, were non- 
existent.” 


At the request of the Board of Directors of the 
Psychological Corporation, a committee of that 
Board conferred with the P&P Board to discuss this 
matter. The Committee consisted of R. L. Thorn- 
dike (Chairman), P. S. Achilles, P. G. Corby, and 
W. R. Miles. G. K. Bennett of the Board of 
Directors of the Psychological Corporation was also 
present, and Marquis and Boring, members of the 
P&P Board, are also Directors of the Psychological 
Corporation. The activities of the Psychological 
Corporation and the relationship of the APA to it 
over the course of 25 years were discussed. Be- 
cause the P&P Board felt that the APA as a scientific 
and professional organization should not have any 
formal or implied relationship with a profit-making 
enterprise, it recommends to the Council of 
Representatives: 


That the best interests of psychology will be 
served if the APA relinquishes all claim to the 
exercise of the option to purchase stock of the 
Psychological Corporation. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The Association has received a request for ap- 
praisal of graduate departments of psychology from 
the Veterans Administration in connection with the 
VA program for training of clinical psychologists. 
This request has been promptly and well met by the 
Committee on Graduate and Professional Training, 
and that Committee has recommended that a 
permanent agency be established to handle such 
functions. 

It is anticipated that similar requests for advice 
will originate with the new American Board of 
Examiners in Professional Psychology. In addition 
to such evaluative service it is felt that the Board of 
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Examiners will wish to consult and advise with 
teaching groups on the development of professional 
training programs in psychology. 

The interest of the Association of American 
Universities in the appraisal and possibly in the 
accrediting of the various graduate schools and 
departments of its member universities makes it 
further desirable that the APA be aware of these 
problems and concerned with them. 

It is the judgment of the P&P Board that evalua- 
tion of graduate departments of psychology and the 
development and integration of their several pro- 
grams can be most effectively accomplished by 
representatives of the Departments of Psychology 
intimately and directly concerned with these 
problems. The Board therefore recommends the 
eventual establishment of an Association of Graduate 
Departments of Psychology. 

The concern of such an organization should be (a) 
with the improvement of instructional practices; 
(b) with the study and planning of new professional 
curricula in consultation with members of the 
several Divisions; (c) with the furnishing to appro- 
priate agencies of a statement of the training and 
research facilities of various departments, including 
possibly an accrediting of them; and (d) with 
the cooperation of formal accrediting agencies. 

The following steps, working toward eventual 
establishment of such an organization to be affiliated 
with the APA, are recommended: 


1. That the Council of Representatives 
establish a Committee of University Depart- 
mental Chairmen constituted from the chairmen 
or their representatives of the thirty-three 
Departments of Psychology of those Universities 
which have conferred ten or more doctoral 
degrees in psychology during the period 1934 to 
1942 as listed in the Smith list of 1944? and 
that the committee be authorized to increase 
or decrease its membership. 

2. That the Committee of University Depart- 
mental Chairmen study its field of activity and 
complete plans for formation of an independent 
Association of Graduate Departments of 
Psychology, which will constitute itself and 
will seek within two years formal affiliation with 


2 E. L. Smith, American doctorates in psychology. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1944, 57, 94-96. 
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the APA. The granting of affiliated status by 
the APA shall be interpreted as endorsement of 
the adequacy of the new organization toserve the 
APA in the functions and purposes here dis- 
cussed. The Committee of Graduate Depart- 
ments shall be terminated upon affiliation of the 
new Association with the APA. 


It is expected that the new Association will be 
concerned primarily with instruction and training 
at the graduate and professional levels. The Board 
believes that problems of instruction that are 
essentially undergraduate can be handled more 
adequately outside the proposed Association. 


INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 


During the past several years the internship 
program in clinical psychology has made progress. 
The P&P Board urges other fields of professional 
specialization to review and extend their plans for 
internship as rapidly as is consistent with sound 
practices. 

It suggests further that the several professional 
Divisions give consideration to the need and desir- 
ability for an inter-divisional committee to set 
standards for internship training and to give formal 
status and designation to the internships meeting 
these standards. 
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SELECTION AND RECRUITMENT OF PSYCHOLOGISTS 

The P&P Board recommends to the Council of 
Representatives that it give encouragement to a 
cooperative effort, organized among several uni- 
versities, to study and devise more adequate pro- 
cedures for identifying able and qualified graduate 
students in psychology; and that the Council 
consider means for encouraging able undergraduate 
students to undertake a career in psychology. As 
one means of presenting appropriate information to 
undergraduates, a booklet on ‘“‘Careers in Psychol- 
ogy” should be considered. 


The Board elected Ernest R. Hilgard its Chairman 
and Marion A. Bills its Secretary for 1946-47. 

This Annual Report of the Policy and Planning 
Board to the Council and Membership is published 
at the present time in order that it may be studied 
before the Annual Convention in September and that 
the Representatives and Members may be able to 
come to Philadelphia prepared to discuss those 
recommendations upon which action is indicated 
at the present time. The Chairman of the Board 
at all times invites from members criticisms of its 
actions and conclusions, and suggestion of topics 
that should receive attention from the Board or of 
policies that might, after deliberation by the Board, 
be recommended to the Council. 

Marion A. Bills 

Edwin G. Boring, Chairman 
Emest R. Hilgard, Chairman-Elect 
Carlyle Jacobsen 

Rensis Likert 

Donald G. Marquis 

Laurance F. Shaffer 

Ruth S. Tolman 

Lloyd N. Yepsen 
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THE DIVISIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE APA’ 


EDGAR A. DOLL 
The Training School, Vineland, New Jersey 


EARLY BACKGROUND 


HE American Psychological Association was 
founded in order to advance psychology as a 
science,” but obviously it was also designed to 
provide for a community and exchange of interests. 
These interests were not at first clearly diversified. 
Perhaps the first formal expression of them was in 
the organization of program sessions under increas- 
ingly distinctive topics. By 1910 the fields of psy- 


1 Since the divisional structure continues to cause dissatistac- 
tion, I asked Dr. Doll to write this paper. It is based upon a 
report he presented at the meeting of APA and divisional 
officers held in Columbus, Ohio, last December. Dr. Doll 
served as a member of the Committee on Divisional Organiza- 
tion, and was reporting for that committee. He was, however, 
individually responsible for the report, as he is for its present 
published form. 

This article brings out clearly some of the difficulties in 
arriving at a generally satisfactory divisional structure. The 
existence of difficulties is shown by the history of efforts to 
arrive at a more acceptable list of divisions than the one pro- 
posed by the Joint Constitution Committee at the Cleveland 
meeting in 1944. Many members objected to that list. The 
committee was charged with responsibility for presenting a 
simpler list to the entire membership by mail. The committee 
members failed to agree on what to present. The Policy and 
Planning Board was asked to survey the divisional structure 
and to make recommendations. They passed the problem 
back to the divisions without action or recommendation. 
Because these efforts failed, the present divisional structure is 
essentially the one proposed by the Joint Constitution Com- 
nittee in 1944. 

The list of divisions tentatively suggested in Table 3 of this 
article attempts to organize the divisions into a smaller number 
on the basis of patterns of interest revealed in the data pre- 
sented in Table 2. Some of the divisions tentatively suggested 
represent reasonably clear interest groupings; the eight sug- 
gested in the left-hand column of Table 3 would probably 
appeal as entities to most of the APA members. The interests 
tabulated in the right-hand column are harder to deal with. 
Allowing the more relevant ones to be absorbed by other divi- 
sions, and adding the remaining ones as additional divisions to 
the left-hand list, might make an acceptable list of approxi- 
mately ten divisions.—Dael Wolfle 

? No attempt is made here to more than casually review the 
history of these developments, and consequently no documen- 
tation is offered for these observations. 


chology were already rather clearly segregated. This 
writer recalls the requirement of preparation in thir- 
teen different areas of psychology at the time of his 
doctoral examination. 

Perhaps the first organizational expression of area 
interests in psychology is found in the loosely knit 
group, then known as the “‘Experimentalists,”’ now 
represented by the Society of Experimental Psy- 
chologists. This was a limited group of college and 
university psychological departments whose person- 
nel were interested in encouraging fundamentai 
research in the broad field of experimental psychol- 
ogy. Coincidentally a vigorous interest in clinical 
psychology was stimulated by Witmer, while a broad 
interest in other aspects of applied psychology was 
promulgated by Munsterberg. It is perhaps just as 
well not to recall the cathexes inherent in the some- 
what invidious distinctions between “pure’’ and 
“applied” psychology of that time, or the oppro- 
brium directed toward ‘‘mental testers,’”’ or the ani- 
mosities engendered by defections from the tra- 
ditional interests which amounted almost to 
professional excommunication. Even educational 
psychology was viewed askance. 

The dissatisfactions of these centrifugal interest 
groups with the recognition accorded them led to the 
founding, in 1916, of the American Association of 
Clinical Psychologists. This first clear threat to its 
organizational cohesion (the Experimentalists made 
no such frank break) aroused such concern within 
the APA membership that the new association was 
soon dissolved. The movement had, however, won 
the concession of providing coordinate sections 
within the APA, namely, for clinical, industrial, and 
educational interests. Of these three sections, only 
the clinical section really thrived in numbers and 
activity. 

In spite of this growth the Clinical Section felt 
that its interests were not being adequately served 
and could not be best promoted within the APA. 
This continued unrest found expression in the forma- 
tion of the American Association of Consulting Psy- 
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chologists on the eastern seaboard about 1925. At 
about this time several state psychological societies 
were formed and the ACP, seeking affiliation with 
them, resolved itself into the American Association 
for Applied Psychology. The sections for clinical, 
educational, and industrial psychology found broader 
“scope within the AAAP, in consequence of which 
these sections within the APA became inactive. 
The urgent need for expression of these specialized 
interests in the non-academic fields of application 
soon influenced the academic centers, with corre- 
sponding growth in the size of the AAAP and a 
resumption of academic dominance. There was 
an evident reluctance among psychologists generally 
to favor the separation of professional psychology 
from its academic background. The historic ambiv- 
alence was again resolved by reabsorption of the 
AAAP into the APA, but with marked changes in 
the structure and operation of the parent organiza- 
tion. 

Meanwhile at various dates other interest groups 
had been formed such as Section I of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
Psychometric Society, the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues, and additional state 
societies of different purposes. These movements 
became (and remain) a serious concern to all psy- 
chologists involved, as we all are, in the integrity of 
psychology as a total discipline and its professional 
as well as its scientific advancement, because of the 
evident need on the one hand for fusion and on the 
other for differentiation. The obvious conclusion, 
to which we return later, is that the whole of psy- 
chology is more important than any of its divisions 
but has a barren future independent of them. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE APA 


During the recent national emergency it became 
evident that psychology needed reunion for central- 
ized leadership in order to advance optimally its 
diverse interests and potential services. In survey- 
ing the present state and future prospects of psychol- 
ogy as both science and profession the Subcommittee 
on Survey and Planning of the Emergency Commit- 
tee in Psychology of the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research Council 
recognized the crucial need of reconsolidation. Fol- 
lowing a courageous consideration of the issues, this 
subcommittee proposed a reconstruction of the APA 
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designed to unify all interests. The history of that 
movement from the deliberations of the Subcommit- 
tee (11, 12) to the Intersociety Constitutional 
Convention and the work of the Continuation 
Committee of that convention (2, 13, 14, 15), sup- 
plemented by the later efforts of the Joint Constitu- 
tional Committee of the APA and the AAAP (1/, 3, 
7), the Committee on the Constitution (&), and the 
Committee on Division Organization (4, 3, 9) is of 
recent record and need not be recapitulated here. 
The thoughtful student of these developments will, 
however, note that this reunification of psychological 
interests, aside from its organizational details, was 
definitely contingent upon the divisional structure of 
the “‘new APA.” As recently noted by Wolfle (10), 
the divisions of the reorganized APA are of the order 
of the relation of the states of the Union to the United 
States, retaining a high degree of individual auton- 
omy yet conceding certain prerogatives to the central 
organization. 


DIVISION STRUCTURE 


The critical relation of the divisional structure to 
the reorganization of the APA was clearly recognized 
by the Subcommittee on Survey and Planning which 
deliberated at length on the advisabilities and possi- 
bilities. The record of those deliberations is con- 
tained in the minutes and mimeographed reports of 
the Subcommittee and of the Emergency Committee 
in Psychology. Likewise the Intersociety Conven- 
tion, the Continuation Committee, and the Joint 
Constitutional Committee of the APA and the AAAP 
gave careful attention to the divisional structure as 
did the later Committee on Constitution and the 
Committee on Division Organization. The first 
formal publication of this structure was presented in 
the Sample Blank for Survey of Opinion on the Pro- 
posed By-Laws (for the new APA) as a recommenda- 
tion of the Intersociety Constitutional Convention 
(15-IV).- This blank tentatively suggested nineteen 
divisions, including the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues (SPSSI) and the Psychometric 
Society (PS) as divisions, and provided spaces for 
“‘write-ins.”’ This survey blank was mailed to 
American psychologists regardless of society affilia- 
tion early in 1944. In February 1944 the Joint 
Constitutional Committee, acting on the returns of 
about ninety per cent of the ballots, submitted a 
restructuring of the divisions without explanatory 
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statements (other than the purposes of the divisions) 
which appeared in the proposed new APA by-laws 
(1,7). But an analysis of the divisional preferences 
indicated by this ballot was not published until 
January 1945 (3). 

The changes are apparent from an examination of 
Tabie 1 which shows on the left side the proposed 
divisional structure of the sample blank, and on the 


. Division 17 to Division 3 with systematic and 
historical subtracted and experimental added. 
. Division 10 to Division 5 with statistics sub- 
tracted and evaluation added. 
. Divisions 2 and 13 combined in Division 6 and 
retitled as physiological and comparative. 
4. Division 4 to Division 7 with adolescence added. 
5. Division 15 to Division 8 with personality added. 


TABLE 1 


Proposed versus modified divisional structure 


PROPOSED 


PROPOSED TITLES* 


Consulting 

Educational 

General 

Industrial 

Measurements & Statistics 

Military 

Personnel 

Physiological 

Public Service 

Social 

Teaching 

Theoretical-Systematic- 
Historical 

SPSSI 

Psychometric Society 


MODIFIED TITLES** 


General 

Teaching 
Theoretical-Experimental 
Psychometric Society 
Evaluation & Measurement 
Physiological & Comparative 
Childhood & Adolescence 
Personality & Social 

SPSSI 

Esthetics 

Abnormal & Psychotherapy 
Clinical 

Consulting 

Industrial & Business 
Educational 

School 

Personnel & Guidance 


Public Service 
Military 


MODIFIED 
ORDER 


WN 


INITIAL 
ORDER 


8 
16 
17 + 20-Syst.-Hist. 
19 
10 + 20-Stat. 

2+ 13 

4+ 20 

15 + 20 
18 


1+ 20 


12 + 20 


14 
11 


Other (write-ins) 


* Initial structure as proposed by Intersociety Constitutional Convention (15, p. 646). 

** Final structure as modified by Joint Constitutional Committee (1) and incorporated in new APA by-laws (7, p. 751). 

The division titles are here abbreviated. The arrangement of divisions is as initially proposed (left) and as finally accepted 
(right) with changes from the proposed ordering and naming indicated (extreme right) as departures from the initial order. The 
Division of Abnormal Psychology and Psychotherapy (Division 11) has since merged with the Division of Clinical Psychology 
(Division 12). A new Division of Adulthood and Old Age has been added (6, p. 36). 


right side the restructuring effected by the Joint 
Constitutional Committee. The following com- 
ments seem pertinent. 

It will be noted that the listing on the sample 
blank was alphabetical, whereas the corresponding 
sequence in the altered structure has no apparent 
hierarchy and stands without explanation. These 
changes in divisional numbering are apparent from 
comparison of the proposed order with the modified 
order. 

The following additions, subtractions, and com- 
binations are also noted: 


6. Division 1 to Division 11 with psychotherapy 
added. 

. Divisions 9 and 3 combined in Division 14 as 

industrial and business. 

. Division 12 to Division 17 with guidance added. 

9. Esthetics added as Division 10. 
10. School added as Division 16. 

It is regrettable that this restructuring of the 
divisions was submitted without explanation of the 
changes from the sample blank, especially since the 
results of the ballot on the original blank for the 
survey of divisional opinion were not generally 
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available for almost another year. This led to 
considerable confusion and disagreement, as well 
as to some suspicion of gerrymandering, on the part 
of those to whom the divisional structure was 
crucial to their interests in the reorganization. 

It is difficult to justify these changes from an 
analysis of Hilgard’s report on the ballot for divi- 
sional preferences (3) or to infer them satisfactorily 
from other considerations. Moreover, these changes 
materially modified the numerical strength of the 
divisions as subsequently revealed by the number 
of Divisional Representatives on the Council of 
Representatives (9). 

Some inferences are apparent and others not. 
A few such inferences are offered here, not as criti- 
cism of the action accomplished but rather to allay 
the concern with which some members of the APA 
regard this issue. These inferences are referrable 
to Table 1 and 2 supplemented by other considera- 
tions as follows: 

1. The renumbering of the divisions from an 
alphabetical arrangement to the modified hierarchy 
reflects perhaps the historical evolution of psy- 
chology as a movement from scientific-academic 
background to professional service and applications. 
But the modified order seems not to reflect either 
historical evolution or scientific-professional values. 

2. The change from theoretical-systematic- 
historical to theoretical-experimental seems implic- 
itly logical assuming systematic-historical is implied 
in theoretical. It is not clear why Experimental 
and/or the Society of Experimental Psychologists 
were omitted from the proposed divisions. Only 
35 psychologists expressed primary interest and 31 
a secondary interest in Experimental (3, p. 23), 
whereas a minimum of 50 members is required to 
form a division, and the SEP has not yet “‘come in.” 

3. The change of title from Measurements and 
Statistics to Evaluation and Measurement seems 
dubious since the evaluation of measurements might 
seem to fall in other divisions and the emphasis on 
statistics and the statistical aspect of measurement 
would seem to be lost except as retained in Psycho- 
metric Society (Division 4). 

4. The change from Child to Childhood and 
Adolescence seems to be logical as an age extension 
implicit to many in the former title. 

5. The addition of Personality to Social seems 
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puzzling in view of the equal if not greater relation of 
Personality to a number of other divisions. 

6. The creation of Esthetics as a new division 
seems dubious in view of the small number of persons 
(3, p. 23) expressing choices (19 primary and 15 
secondary) in that area. 

7. The addition of Psychotherapy to Abnormal 
appears to be arbitrary from the standpoint of the 
ballot but reasonable enough from general con- 
siderations (since neither it nor abnormal could 
added to clinical (their ‘‘next of kin’’) as a former 
section of the AAAP without clinical’s consent). 
Moreover, Psychotherapy was not “‘written in” on 
the ballot by a sufficient number to warrant listing 
(3, p. 23), its nearest equivalent being mental 
hygiene with 5 primary and 15 secondary choices. 

8. The combination of Business and Industrial to 
Industrial and Business seems to involve two errors 
since it. represents an omission from the sample 
blank of a former section (Business and Industrial) 
of the AAAP, and a reverse naming of that section 
presumably without formal action by the section. 

9. The addition of School seems unwarranted on 
the same grounds as Esthetics and Psychotherapy 
(see 3, p. 23). 

10. The addition of Guidance to Personnel seems 
logical although it might have been placed with one 
of several other divisions with perhaps equal or 
greater merit. 

11. As an overall consideration it should be re- 
called that the former sections of the AAAP (Busi- 
ness-Industrial, Clinical, Consulting, Educational, 
Military) were intended to become charter divisions 
retaining their former membership, subject to later 
modification. Likewise other societies such as 
PS, SEP, SPSSI, were invited to become: charter 
divisions. 

The influence of these divisional changes on the 
numerical sizes of the divisions and their corre- 
sponding representation on the Council of Repre- 
sentatives has not been specifically reported so far 
as this writer could learn. This effect has to be 
inferred from the number of Divisional Representa- 
tives per division in relation to the APA by-laws. 
(It will be recalled that later modification of the 
by-laws eliminated the chairmen and secretaries of 
the divisions as representatives on the Council and 
substituted representation based on the numerical 
membership in the division, 2 for 200 or less and 1 
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additional for each additional 200 to a maximum of 
6.) 

Turning now to Hilgard’s report (3) of the ballot 
returns for the sample blank, we have prepared 
Table 2 from Hilgard’s Table V. This Table shows 
the rank order of divisional preferences based on the 
number of single primary choices, and also for each 
division of primary choice the first five secondary 
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ference for the Clinical Division might not be eligible 
for that division and might therefore have to be 
assigned to some other.) . It should also be recalled 
that this ballot represents a survey of opinion rather 
than the actual structural membership plan. 

As Hilgard pointed out, the results of this ballot 
‘‘reveal a good deal about the psychologist’s picture 
of himself in relation to his profession.” Hilgard 


TABLE 2 
Results of ballot on survey of opinion* 


SINGLE PRIMARY 


PERCENTAGE OF SECONDARY CHOICES 


Proposed divisions | 


N 


| Clinical 

| Personnel 

| Child 

| General 
Educational 

| Consulting 

| Industrial 
Physiological 

| Otherst 
Abnormal 

Social 
Measurement 
Theoretical 

| Teaching 

SPSSI 

| Psychometric Soc. 
Military 

| Animal 

Business 
| Public Service Le 
Total | 2,791) 


Experimental 30) 1.1 


Personality 
Others less than 10 
| each 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* Constructed from Hilgard’s Table V (3). 
** Ties for 5th rank omitted. 


choices (data omitted for 365 multiple primary 
choices and 524 no primary choices) in decreasing 
incidence (secondary here apparently means not 
literally second choices but other than first choices). 
It should be noted that these choices do not reflect 
the actual size of the societies, or of the sections of 
the AAAP, which were to become intact charter 
divisions of the APA, and this no doubt in part 
accounts for some of the evidence in Table 1. 
(For example, a person expressing a primary pre- 


also noted that there was an intention to reduce the 
number of divisions by combining those showing the 
greatest amount of overlap. He also urged that 
the results of the survey be carefully studied by the 
APA membership as a basis for judgment in rela- 
tion to later modifications of the divisional structure 
incorporated in the by-laws adopted in 1944 (7). 
The Joint Constitutional Committee was charged 
to propose such modifications (7), but this charge 
seems not to have been satisfactorily carried out. 
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The appointment of two subsequent committees on 
divisional organization and referral of the matter 
to the Policy and Planning Board (7, 8) seems to 
have had no influence in this direction. The issue 
was last referred to the divisions themselves (6) on 
recommendation of the P and P Board. 

The data of Table 2 do indeed supply material for 
evaluating the proposed divisional structure. But 
with the modified structure already accepted, it 
probably will be more difficult to accomplish further 
modification than it has been to anticipate the 
present structure. For once the divisions have 
become activated, with by-laws, membership and 
officers, any revision of their structure faces many 
serious obstacles. 

As Hilgard also pointed out, the data of Table 2 
reveal clusters of scientific and professional interests. 
But unfortunately this clustering is not clear from 
the mere statistical alignment of divisional choices. 
These choices include variable facets of different 
areas of interest. The nature of that interest may 
be highly multifocal, involving, as the very titling 
of the divisions as a whole suggests, at once, 
separately or together, subject matter, methods and 
procedures, teaching, research bearing, employment 
outlets, multiple situational purposes, and particular 
types of subjects or clients. For example, the in- 
terest in abnormal is sometimes clinically diagnostic, 
sometimes therapeutic, experimental, methodologi- 
cal, theoretical, and so on. Nevertheless interest 
clustering is fairly evident, particularly if one bears 
in mind the possibly different intentions in the 
expression of interest. 

It is tempting to analyze this clustering for the 
material of Table 2 but perhaps the reader had 
better perform this function for himself including the 
complete data of the Hilgard report. We agree 
with Hilgard that the significance of these data is of 
more than divisional interest since it suggests a 
deeper meaning. Indeed, Hilgard’s data reveal 
numerous surprises in the absence as well as in the 
presence of clustering. For example, the public 
service interest is the lowest of all the secondary 
interests of those whose primary interest is abnormal, 
whereas those whose primary interest is public 
service have fairly high secondary interest in ab- 
normal. One is mildly astonished at the number of 
those whose primary interest is abnormal, whereas 
those whose primary interest is public service have 
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fairly high secondary interest in abnormal. One is 
also astonished at the number of those whose 
primary interest is animal whose secondary interest 
is in SPSSI and even in the Psychometric Society. 
And again those whose primary interest is clinical 
have a very low secondary interest in public service 
(in which field they might seem to have a large stake) 
and a regrettably low interest in animal, physiolog- 
ical, and theoretical (which seems like a definite 
psychological reproach). But these inferences must 
be drawn with considerable caution since the names 
of the divisions mean different things to different 
psychologists. 

Confining this discussion to the divisional struc- 
ture of the APA organization, the writer, represent- 


TABLE 3 


Apparent major affinity and diversity of scientific interest and 
professional service 


| APPLICATIONS AND SUBJECT 


SUBJECT MATTER AND METHODS MATERIAL 


Consulting 
Guidance 

Military 
Child—Adolescence 
Adulthood 
Theoretical 
Teaching 


Clinical—Abnormal 
Personnel—Business—Industrial 
Child—Educational 
General—Esthetics 
Physiological—Comparative 
Social—SPSSI 
Measurement—Psychometric 
Society 
Theoretical—Experimental Public Service 


ing the Committee on Divisional Organization, 
proposed at the Columbus meeting a possible reduc- 
tion of the divisions to as few as eight by combining 
cluster interests with areas of application and 
employment. These groupings were inferred from 
the evidence of Table 2 supplemented by other 
considerations and are repeated here in Table 3 
simply as a suggestion of the possibility. In Table 
3 the divisions are combined in what would seem to 
be their most relevant relationships from the stand- 
point of subject matter, teaching and research (left 
column), as compared with application areas and 
employment (right column). The schema is of 
doubtful value except as showing the possibilities of 
combination, for as observed by Wolfle (9), ““Reports 
from the divisional officers present soon made it 
apparent that they did not wish as great a reduction 
in the number of divisions as that proposed by Doll.” 
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And further, “that the divisions set up by the 
Committee on the Constitution already had so much 
history behind them that changes either in names or 
groupings would be a slow process.” 

It may be noted, however, that the Division of 
Clinical Psychology and the Division on Abnormal 
Psychology and Psychotherapy have already voted 
to consolidate. And we have previously noted that 
a new division has been added, namely, the Division 
of Adulthood and Old Age. Other divisions have 
been considering changes in titles, possibilities of 
merging, and prospect of discontinuance. The 
trends and outcomes of such deliberations will be 
apparent at the 1946 meeting. 

Obviously one method of structuring the divisions 
would be to consolidate with regard for three major 
interest areas, namely, (1) subject matter and 
method, (2) application and areas of employment, 
and (3) types of subjects. The bipolar interest in 
content and purpose becomes tripolar when interest 
in types (or classes) of subjects is added. This 
resolves the old “‘pure” versus “‘applied” distinction 
and blesses the scientific-professional marriage. 
Thus a person primarily interested in the clinical- 
abnormal field as subject matter and method might 


capitalize this interest in a consulting private 
practice concerned with the guidance problems of 


adulthood and old age. Or, as recently demon- 
strated with extraordinary success, the experimental 
interest might be capitalized for military purposes, 
or personnel analysis employed in the field of business 
and industrial operation, or measurement procedures 
expanded in the area of public service. Or the use 
of subject matter might be exercised in the field of 
teaching or research, and/or in the direction of theo- 
retical interest and historical development. Conver- 
sely the consulting motivation might be used with 
reference to clinical-abnormal, or personnel and 
industrial, or child and educational, and so on. 
There is to some extent also an overlap as between 
the rubrics of each column. Thus the clinical 
psychologist has an obvious foundation in physiolog- 
ical. Likewise the time cannot be too distant when 
the comparative psychologist must become at least 
somewhat clinical. Obviously measurement is a 
component of the clinical interest. And certainly 
experimental work can be done in the clinical- 
abnormal field with a clinical orientation toward the 
S’s of the experiments. 
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It is this mutual or reciprocating motivation that 
embarrasses the problem of divisional structure, 
For example, the new Division of Adulthood and 
Old Age is primarily interested in an age type of 
subject. This interest will sometimes be clinical, 
sometimes industrial, experimental, social, with an 
obvious overall interest in measurement. At the 
same time the immediate situation might be con- 
sulting, guidance, or teaching. 

In view of this multiplicity of interest a clear-cut 
divisional structure would seem to be impossible of 
attainment. Yet the psychologists themselves do 
identify their major interests and in pursuing these 
may have to identify themselves with multiple 
divisions. There is the problem of differentiation 
within a unified framework as well as the problem 
of unification within a diversified framework. In 
other words, a one-for-all and an all-for-one reversi- 
ble exchange. After all, the members of all divisions 
are, or one might cynically suggest should be, 
psychologists presumably well grounded in all aspects 
of their discipline. There is consequently an inevi- 
table ambivalence in the conflict of desires both to 
reduce and to extend the number of divisions. 

Thus the scientific student of juvenile schizo- 
phrenia is at work in the abnormal field employing 
child subjects for research purposes. His interest 
may be theoretical, but he might be employed by a 
public service agency. He would need to be 
familiar with clinical procedures and measurement 
techniques as well as experimental methods. He 
could haraly escape the physiological and social 
ramifications (of schizophrenia). He might be 
called on for consulting or guidance service or 
might capitalize his work in teaching. He would 
presumably have no _ military interest unless 
assigned as a serviceman to an occupation area 
because of his specialty. He would not join the 
Division of Adulthood and Old Age except to 
correlate juvenile preconditions with senile out- 
comes. He might, however, wish to extend his 
observations to comparative equivalents such as 
experimentally induced (animal) neuroses. He 
might rest assured that he could avoid any 
business-industrial concern except as the working 
personnel might be parentally involved. Ob- 
viously he would “join” the APA—but which 
divisions? He would probably designate clinical- 
abnormal as a primary choice, with secondary 
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choices according to the immediate framework 
of his more significant operations. Perhaps you, 
dear reader, are a less ramified but no less versatile 
example. 


DIVISION ACTIVATION 


We have already noted that the Committee on the 
Constitution ultimately referred the matter of 
divisional structure to the Policy and Planning 
Board and that that Board proposed no definite 
action pending further expression of opinion on the 
part of the divisions themselves. To complete the 
historical summary, we further note the appointment 
of a Committee on Division Organization for the 
purpose of activating the divisions (7). The pro- 
posed committee of six was constituted as a com- 
mittee of five (8, p. 724) and was subsequently 
reconstituted as a committee of three (6). The 
original committee was instructed to name a tem- 
porary chairman and secretary for each of the 
charter divisions including the then current presi- 
dents (or chairmen) and secretaries of PS, SPSSI, 
and five sections of the AAAP, these officers to be 
“charged with making such arrangements as 
necessary to facilitate the nominations and elections 
of divisional representatives and divisional officers 
in the elections of 1945, and with making arrange- 
ments for organizational meetings of the divisions at 
the time of the Annual Convention under the 
amended By-Laws in September 1945” (7, p. 768). 
These temporary chairmen and secretaries for the 
proposed divisions were published in May 1945 (4) 
and their nominations for the officers of the divisions 
reported on the election ballot for that year. It 
was further provided (7, p. 769) that the members 
and associates of the “new’’ APA might offer 
nominations and vote in as many divisions as they 
intended to join excepting those divisions con- 
tinuing PS, SPSSI, and the sections of the AAAP. 

Further progress on the divisional structure at the 
1945 Evanston meeting was embarrassed by the 
fact that only a skeleton meeting was held. At the 
1945 Columbus meeting a serious attempt was made 
to activate the divisions, but this also was only a 
skeleton meeting of officers and committees. During 
the current calendar year the divisions have been 
seriously engaged in the process of activating them- 
selves, but these results are not yet a matter of 
general information. The actual membership of 


the divisions is dependent on the resolution of the 
potential membership into a final membership 
following the adoption of by-laws and the qualifica- 
tion for divisional membership under such by-laws. 
These division by-laws will presumably eventuate 
in some modification of division titles as well as in 
membership strength, including perhaps such merg- 
ing as has been accomplished between the Division 
of Clinical Psychology and the Division of Abnormal 
Psychology and Psychotherapy. During this transi- 
tional year the contingent strength of the member- 


TABLE 4 


Number of members of the American Psychological 
Association who wished (December 1945) to 
become members of each Division 


DIVISION | NUMBER 


General Psychology 

Teaching of Psychology 
Theoretical-Experimental Psychology......... 
Evaluation and Measurement 

Physiological and Comparative Psychology... . 
Childhood and Adolescence 

Personality and Social Psychology 

Society for the Psychological Study of Social 


Abnormal Psychology and Psychotherapy 
Clinical Psychology 

Consulting Psychology 

Industria] and Business Psychology.......... 
Educational Psychology 

School Psychologists 

Personnel and Guidance Psychologists 
Psychologists in Public Service 

Military Psychology 


ship of the divisions is in flux and this has bearing on 
the election of division officers and the problem of 
the right to vote within the divisions. It is assumed 
that these transitional problems will be resolved with 
more or less satisfaction and that the divisions will 
be on a sounder footing after action is taken 
at the Annual Convention in September 1946 
at Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile a third indication of divisional affilia- 
tion was obtained coincident with the payment of 
dues for the calendar year 1946. This choice of 
divisional affiliation constitutes the most recent 
indication of membership strength of the divisions. 
The figures are given in Table 4. It appears from 
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miscellaneous information that this latest indication 
of divisional affiliation has led to some confusion in 
the divisional membership lists since, for example, 
the Division of Clinical Psychology does not in- 
clude certain members of the former Clinical Section 
of the AAAP, and the Division of Abnormal Psychol- 
ogy and Psychotherapy membership list does not 
include many of its own officers. These discrep- 
ancies appear to emanate from the supposition on 
the part of some members that their former declara- 
tion of divisional interest and their former affiliation 
with continuing societies was sufficient to continue 
them on the membership lists of the current divi- 
sions. This situation needs to be resolved since it 
may disenfranchise some divisional members and 
embarrasses the nomination and election of divisional 
officers. It is assumed that the divisional member- 
ship lists will soon be clarified to obviate these 
difficulties. 

The responsibility for these difficulties must be 
assumed by the membership of the APA and its 
divisions themselves. The embarrassments attend- 
ing the transition in divisional structure and mem- 
bership should not be attributed to the officers and 
committees of the Association and its divisions or to 
the Central Office which has carried the burden of 
the enormous amount of paper work and clerical 
readjustments attending these issues. All members 
of the Association are urged to exercise ingenuity in 
evolving a divisional structure which will minimize 
these difficulties. 


IMPLICATIONS 


The implications of the divisional structure and 
the expression of divisional preferences are of several 
different orders. On the professional side the war 
period with its marked changes in status, location, 
interests, and relationships has gravely disturbed 
professional attachments (5). And the professional 
service aspect of psychology has changed radically 
in the past five years. The employment areas have 
been greatly extended in scope and opportunity as 
well as in their remunerative aspects of prestige, 
tenure, and cash. The relation of employment 
interest to subject matter interest has also materially 
influenced these developments. There continue to 
be those who are primarily interested in content and 
method, whereas others are interested in the applica- 
tion of these to situations and clients. 
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A specific caution is urged not to confuse the 
numerical size of a division with its academic, 
scientific, or professional significance. It is to be 
anticipated that the basic needs of psychology as a 
science may attract relatively few individuals 
compared to the useful exploitation of the instruc- 
tion received in psychology as a discipline. A few 
theoretical psychologists may well influence the 
future of psychology more than hundreds of field 
workers. And experimental research may well 
continue to be pursued more vigorously in a few 
laboratories than in many institutes. 

An implication of a different order is that which 
might be termed political or administrative in the 
continuing management of the APA as an organiza- 
tion. The balance for proportional representation 
in different areas of psychology as between numbers 
of psychologists and the social significance of their 
employment is not easily resolved. The prestige of 
academic appointments continues to outweigh 
prestige in non-academic positions, but the latter 
tend to offer larger remuneration in cash. Tradi- 
tional academic dominance appears only threatened 
rather than unseated by demands for status from 
other. areas of employment. Issues of standards 
and qualifications are likely to be transferred from 
the divisions to the Association. But the applied 
fields will certainly make increasingly persistent 
demands on formal instruction which can nolonger 
be resisted, as is already evident in the direction of 
internship desirabilities. 

Yet a stable and harmonious organization cannot 
be achieved without democratit process, no matter 
how benevolently previously entrenched authority 
may operate. It must be a genuine concern of the 
whole Association somehow to achieve adequate if 
not proportional representation of the diverse 
interests in respect to such matters as election of 
officers and appointments to committees. No 
member of the Association can look forward with 
anything but apprehension to another schism be- 
tween science and profession or between teaching 
and practice. The sheer weight of numbers in the 
direction of application and practice interests as 
“‘against”’ science and teaching interests is something 
of a threat to our welfare. It seems clear that those 
interested in psychology as a profession are genuinely 
reluctant to become divorced from psychology as a 
science and discipline. But if authority is to be 
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entrusted to the latter interest, then the discipline 
must discharge its responsibilities and dispense its 
honors aS a grave trust. There are those who 
mistrust democratic process or who favor the 
immediate economy of autocratic procedure. It is 
hardly to be expected, however, that where one’s 
deep-seated interests are seriously involved one will 
continue to entrust them to other persons who 
might interpret them with ulterior motives or with 
selfish bias. 

A constructive avoidance of these misgivings is 
readily achieved through the merging rather than 
the separation of interests provided through the 
divisional structure of the APA. This is most 
readily apparent in the discussions of the internship 
aspect of scientific and professional qualification, as 
a result of which the needs of practice are represented 
in the area of teaching. The demands for profes- 
sional field service must be reflected in the instruc- 
tional offerings in classroom and laboratory. Re- 
ciprocally, classroom instruction and laboratory 
research must be better advised regarding the sub- 
ject material and uses of psychology, not only as to 
man himself but his work and living, at whatever 
age, of whichever sex, for any given differences in 
aptitude or inaptitude, through all the areas of 
psychology implicit in a total divisional schema. 

Reciprocally also those engaged in application 
must somehow plow back a portion of their assets 
and opportunities to the science and discipline not 
only to help restock the pantry from which they 
derive sustenance but also to invigorate the dis- 
cipline with social orientation. 
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THE OFFICE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL PERSONNEL 
REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1945 


DONALD G. MARQUIS, Director 


ITH the end of the year 1945, the Office 
of Psychological Personnel was discon- 
tinued and its activities were incor- 


porated into the newly established central office of 
the American Psychological Association under the 
direction of Dael Wolfie, Executive Secretary of the 
Association. The staff of the OPP, with the excep- 
tion of the Director, continued with the APA office, 
and all the files and materials were transferred to the 
APA so that there was no interruption of services. 

The Office of Psychological Personnel thus com- 
pleted its four years of successful operation. The 
Office was established in February 1942 under the 
auspices of the National Research Council upon the 
recommendation of the Emergency Committee in 
Psychology of the Division of Psychology and 
Anthropology. During its first months it was sup- 
ported by funds of the National Research Council; 
subsequently it received regular appropriations from 
the American Psychological Association and the 
American Association for Applied Psychology, and 
smaller contributions from the Society of Experi- 
mental Psychologists and the Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues. 

The largest share of responsibility for the activities 
of the OPP should be assigned to Steuart H. Britt 
who served as Director for the first eighteen months, 
and whose vision and tireless energy established the 
pattern of functions of the Office; and to Jane D. 
Morgan who served as Assistant Director during the 
last year and a half, carrying major responsibility for 
the operation of the Office with limited help from the 
nominal Director who was then employed in full-time 
work with the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. 

The primary objective in the establishment of the 
OPP was the promotion of the most effective utiliza- 
tion of psychology and of psychologists in the war 
effort. Many lines of effort contributed to this pur- 
pose; more detailed descriptions of specific activities 
we e presented in previous reports. A steadily 
increasing interest in the professional problems which 


psychology will face in the postwar period determined 
the direction of much of the special work during 1945. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS IN MILITARY SERVICE 


Most of the psychological research programs in the 
Army and Navy continued to expand in the last year 
of the war. Recruitment of civilian psychologists 
no longer supplied professional persons in any num- 
ber since the source of available psychologists was 
exhausted. There was, consequently, a good deal 
of transferring within the Services, and the informa- 
tion files of the OPP were frequently combed for this 
purpose. 

Psychologists were in especial demand for clinical 
positions in Army and Navy hospitals, and for the 
numerous Separation Centers established by the 
Army. The OPP also helped in the location of social 
psychologists for the Strategic Bombing Survey 
carried out under the direction of Rensis Likert in 
France and Germany and subsequently in Japan; 
and of teachers for the Army universities in Europe. 

A special survey of the duties, vicissitudes, and 
plans of psychologists in military service was 
planned and carried out under the supervision of Lt. 
Comdr. Steuart H. Britt, consultant to the OPP. 
Results of the survey will be published in the October 
issue of the AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST. 

Considerable attention was given to the provisions 
by the various Army. and Navy activities for con- 
tinuance of military psychology in the postwar 
period. A summary of this problem, presented by 
the Director to a Conference on Military Psychology 
at the University of Maryland in November 1945, 
will appear with the proceedings of the Conference 
in a forthcoming book. 


PLACEMENT SERVICES 


The total number of requests from prospective 
employers was greater in 1945 than in any previous 
year, and the proportion of placements made from 
OPP referrals remained about the same. Table 1 
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presents an analysis of the placement referral serv- 
ices, exclusive of the Armed Forces. 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


Developments in the Veterans Administration 
during the year made it clear that this agency would 
be one of the largest employers of psychologists in 
the postwar period. With the expansion of facilities 
throughout the country, the establishment of Guid- 
ance Centers by contract with colleges, and the 
proposals for utilization of clinical psychologists in 


TABLE 1 
Analysis of job requests, 1945 


FOR INFORMATION 
OR NO PLACE 


Colleges, universities... . . 
Industries, consulting or- 


Clinics, guidance centers. . 

State hospitals, other in- 
stitutions 

Public personnel agencies . 

Federal war agencies... . . 


7 (15 individ- 
uals) 
Other federal agencies. .. . 
War research projects 

(OSRD, NDRC, CMR, 


5 ( 6 individ- 
uals) 


143 |124 


62 (71 individ- 
uals) 


Veterans hospitals, it appeared that the number of 
psychologists in the agency would be limited only by 
the supply of available qualified persons. Lt. John 
G. Darley, USNR, was persuaded to devote much of 
his free time to the task of keeping in touch with the 
developments in the Veterans Administration and in 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Se- 
curity Agency. Through his services the OPP 
cooperated in finding available psychologists, in rec- 
ommending standards for new positions being 
created, and in general matters of policy which 
concerned psychology. 

In order to secure information desirable for policy 
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purposes, Darley designed and analyzed a question- 
naire survey of the college guidance centers estab- 
lished by contract with the Veterans Administration. 
The results of this study were published in the 
April 1946 issue of the Journal of Clinical Psychology. 


NATIONAL POLICY AND LEGISLATION 


The OPP attempted to keep informed on new 
legislation and administrative orders which were of 
interest to psychology. Of particular importance in 
1945 were the various bills proposed for the estab- 
lishment of a National Science Foundation and the 
proposed legislation creating a National Neuropsy- 
chiatric Institute. These proposals were brought 
for discussion to the September, 1945 meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Psychological 
Association, which adopted resolutions subsequently 
presented at hearings on the bills. 

Through liaison with the Office of Scientific Per- 
sonnel, National Research Council, the OPP joined 
with representatives of other scientific groups in 
working for a modification of. Civil Service Commis- 
sion rulings to establish higher educational qualifica- 
tions for professional positions, and for modification 
of Selective Service and demobilization policies to 
permit the training of more adequate numbers of 
scientific students. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS 


The OPP continued its cooperation with the APA 
Committee on Graduate and Professional Training. 
Job descriptions of psychological positions were col- 
lected from Civil Service and state personnel agencies 
and from a selected sample of more than a hundred 
psychologists. This material was analyzed by 
Carroll Shartle, who presented a series of about 
twenty-five job descriptions of the most frequent and 
typical psychological positions to the Council of the 
American Psychological Association in December, 
1945. 

The OPP also initiated a survey of university 
graduate departments under the direction of Robert 
R. Sears. Results of the survey were collated for 
publication of a directory of graduate training facili- 
ties (American Psychologist, May, 1946), and were 
made available to the APA Committee to help in the 
formulation of recommended standards for improved 
graduate training. 

A third publication was prepared from the nation- 
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wide survey of psychologists undertaken by the OPP 
in 1944. Previously published analyses dealt with 
the ‘‘Mobilization of Psychologists for War Service”’ 
and ‘‘Postwar Reemployment Prospects in Psy- 
chology.”” Alice I. Bryan and Edwin G. Boring 
undertook to study the tabulated data with respect 
to differences between men and women psychologists, 
and their results were published in the March 1946 
issue of the American Psychologist. Bryan and 
Boring have further studied, by means of an exten- 
sive personal questionnaire survey, the conditions 
and factors influencing the careers of women in 
psychology. The OPP helped in the financial 
support of this study, which has been continued 
under the sponsorship of the APA Committee on 
Graduate and Professional Training. 


STAFF 


Director (part time): Donald G. Marquis; Assistant 
Director: Mrs. Jane D. Morgan; Consultants: Alice 
I. Bryan, Steuart H. Britt, John G. Darley, Willard 
C. Olson, Robert R. Sears, Carroll Shartle, Dael 


Wolfle, Robert M. Yerkes; Secretarial: Eileen 


Kendrick. 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Receipts 


American Psychological Association 

American Association for Applied Psychology... . 
Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
Reserved in 1944 for Bryan-Boring Survey...... 


Expenses 
Salaries (Director, Assistant, secretarial and 
clerical help) 
Office expense (postage, mimeographing, print- 
ing, telephone and telegraph, supplies) 


Refund made to the American Psychological 
Association 


$11,525.00 


$11,525.00 
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THE SELECTION AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
NAVAL OFFICER PERSONNEL 


JOHN H. CORNEHLSEN, Jr., Lieut. Compr., USNR' 


(Officer in Charge, Office, Selection Unit, Bureau of Naval Personnel and Staff) 


HEN the nation was plunged into war 
in December 1941 the Navy was faced 
with the task of transforming over 


300,000 business men, teachers, lawyers, doctors, and 
college students into officers who would staff an effi- 
cient operating Navy. These potential officers were 
brought into the Navy by the Officer Procurement 
Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, some 
directly from civilian life, others through the Naval 
Reserve Officers Training Corps program and the 
various other college training programs such as V-7 
and V-12, and others directly from the enlisted ranks. 

Once these officers had been procured, it was the 
task of the Officer Classification and Selection Units 
of the Bureau of Naval Personnel to distribute them 
in such a way as to make maximum use of the skills 
and experience which they already possessed. Time 
for training was short or non-existent. Each officer 
had to be placed so that, insofar as possible, his 
civilian experience and education could take the place 
of the extensive Naval training which he would have 
received in peace time to prepare him for his assign- 
ment. 


OFFICER SELECTION 


Not until the summer of 1943—months after the 
battle of Midway—were official blessings given to the 
establishment of a field staff of technically trained 
and professionally qualified interviewing officers. 
Although for many months prior to 1943 well-quali- 
fied personnel were engaged in interviewing, testing, 
selecting, and assigning officers, there existed no 
central Bureau unit to develop, coordinate, and main- 
tain responsibility for standardized interviewing and 
selection procedures. It should be made clear at 
this point that the term “‘selection’”’ used in this 


‘ The opinions and assertions in this paper are those of the 
writers and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the 
views of the Navy Department or the Naval service at large. 


paper refers to selection for duty assignment. Its 
closest civilian parallel is placement. 

When the Officer Selection Unit was established, 
its most obvious and immediate concern was with 
new officers, graduates of Navy Indoctrination and 
Midshipmen’s Schools. These new officers, about 
to embark on their first Navy assignments. were 
logical subjects for selection and classification. Ap- 
proximately one hundred interviewing officers were 
ordered to each Indoctrination and Midshipmen’s 
School to assist the Bureau of Naval Personnel in 
assigning the graduates to duty. The interviewers 
themselves were very carefully chosen; about half of 
them had graduate degrees in psychology or person- 
nel, and all of them had had extensive pre-Navy 
experience in personnel work in industry or in 
colleges and universities. 

These interviewers were first given a training 
course under the direction of the officer Selection 
Unit. _They studied the system of officer detailing 
by which the Bureau of Naval Personnel distributes 
all naval officers. They were coached in the program 
of testing, interviewing, and recommending which 
was to be standard in every Midshipmen and Indoc- 
trination School. And finally, they went on a fairly 
extensive field trip to various naval bases so that 
they could learn first hand about duty aboard various 
types of ships and stations. During this trip thev 
“hit the beach” from an LSM, made a run in a PT 
boat, and spent a day on an anti-submarine patrol. 
They went aboard dozens of ships of many types and 
visited the classrooms and laboratories of advanced 
training schools of various kinds. Everywhere they 
talked to officers aboard the ships and in the training 
schools, gaining insight into their attitude toward 
their duties. At the end of this training the inter- 
viewing officers took up their posts at the schools, 
well prepared for the task of selecting officers for 
their first naval duties. In the two years prior to 
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V-J day about 100,000 new officers were interviewed 
and processed by these specially trained interviewers. 

The selection program at Indoctrination and Mid- 
shipmen’s Schools fell roughly into three sections: 
acquainting the new officers with the kinds of naval 
duty open to them, evaluating each officer’s qualifi- 
cations and preferences for duty, and making 
recommendations to the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
for the distribution of each graduating class. 

The interviewing officer introduced the subject of 
naval duty to the midshipmen or indoctrinees in a 
“billet lecture.” Here he briefly described the as- 
signments afloat or ashore in which the men might 
be placed, paying particular attention to those places 
where officers were most urgently needed at the 
moment. The pattern of officers in demand for 
certain duties changed constantly with the progress 
of the war, so that the billet lecture for one indoctri- 
nation class might differ considerably from that for 
the next month’s class. The student officers had to 
be prepared for the possibility that even in the time 
between the billet lecture and the assigning of the 
class, the exigencies of the war might eliminate cer- 
tain needs and create others. The interviewing 
officer tried always to foster in the students the reali- 
zation that their individual aptitudes and qualifica- 
tions could be important only in relation to prosecut- 
ing the war. A man might have years of successful 
experience as a trial lawyer, yet at a time when the 
amphibious program was desperately in need of 
officers, his one or two summers of small boat hand- 
ling might have far more significance. 

To supplement the billet lecture the interviewing 
officer distributed booklets which described various 
types of naval duties, displayed posters and photo- 
graphs which illustrated life aboard certain ship 
types, and showed movies depicting different kinds 
of naval training. All this was done before inter- 
viewing began, so that student officers could decide 
upon their preferences for duty and be prepared to 
discuss these preferences during the interview. 

The second and perhaps most important function 
performed by the interviewing officer was making an 
evaluation of each officer’s best potential contribu- 
tion to the Navy. * This was accomplished by testing 
and by interviewing. Every officer was given the 
Officer Classification Test, a four-part battery de- 
signed to measure verbal facility, mechanical apti- 
tude, mathematical competence, and ability to 


visualize spatial relations. Those officers who 
seemed likely candidates for specialized training such 
as Radar Materiel or Combat Information Center 
were given the selection tests which had _ been 
developed for these types of training. 

Testing took place before interviewing, so that at 
the time of the interview each candidate’s test scores 
were before the interviewing officer. These scores, 
together with the officer’s background, civilian or 
naval, his indoctrination or midshipmen’s school 
grades, and his own choice among the assignments 
open to the class, made up the general picture from 
which the interviewer made his evaluation. The 
appearance, physique, and personality of the inter- 
viewee often contributed something of significance. 

The interviewing officer’s recommendations to the 
Bureau were the result of matching the individual 
sets of aptitudes to the jobs open to the class. To 
aid him in this task the interviewing officer had at 
hand the Billet Selection Requirements Manual, com- 
piled by the Officer Selection Unit. This manual, 
which was constantly being revised, listed the quali- 
fications considered desirable or essential for some 
one hundred sea and shore assignments—educational 
background, civilian experience, minimum test 
scores, and personal qualities. 

The interviewer’s recommendations for each 
graduating class were transmitted to the Bureau on 
Duty Recommendation Forms. This form was an 
individual sheet for each man containing a record of 
his qualifications, grades, and test scores, a statement 
of his choice of duty, the interviewer’s recommenda- 
tion, and a confidential report of the interviewer's 
appraisal of the interviewee. The information on 
these sheets was valuable to the Bureau in those 
instances where shifting war needs dictated a distri- 
bution of officers different from that on which the 
interviewer had based his recommendations. The 
Duty Recommendation Form minus the confidential 
appraisal also became a part of each officer’s record, 
to be used at any time when he became available for 
transfer or requested change of duty. 

The effect of this program at Midshipmen and 
Indoctrination Schools was to reduce, through in- 
dividual placement, the time necessary for training 
officers for competent performance in their Navy 
billets. Likewise it kept to a minimum the number 
of officers who “‘bilged” from special training courses, 
thus minimizing cost and using training facilities at 
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maximum efficiency. The contribution to officer 
morale made by considering each man’s duty assign- 
ment individually was substantial. He was being 
considered as an individual and not as a file number. 

Similar interviewing and selection programs were 
carried out in many operational training activities 
such as the Destroyer Training School, the Amphibi- 
ous Training Bases, and the APA Pre-Commissioning 
School. In these schools selection was on a different 
level—officers were interviewed and their grades and 
test scores evaluated for the purpose of placing each 
in the most appropriate billet aboard ship. It was 
at these activities that the concept of balanced officer 
complements and enlisted crews was initiated. Dur- 
ing the critical war periods when experienced person- 
nel was scarce, this method of assignment made a 
major contribution to the effective functioning of 
newly commissioned afloat units. 

The Navy College Training Programs such as V-12 
and NROTC trained a great many officers for com- 
missioning. These units were located at colleges and 
universities all over the country and the separate 
groups were too small to warrant a full-time inter- 
viewing officer foreach. Interviewing and selection 
of these men for their first naval duties as officers was 
carried out by traveling interviewing officers from 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The students were 
given billet lectures, received informational pam- 
phlets about naval duties, took the Officer Classifica- 
tion Test and other special aptitude tests, and had an 
interview with the representative of the Bureau. 
The recommendations of the interviewer were sent to 
the Bureau on Duty Recommendation Forms, follow- 
ing consultation with school staff officers, in the same 
manner as recommendations from midshipmen and 
indoctrination classes. 

In the spring of 1945 officer selection entered a new 
and more far-reaching phase. Classification-inter- 
viewing was instituted at the ports of entry through 
which officers passed on returning from sea duty. 
Each officer was given a comprehensive interview 
with an experienced interviewing officer, during 
which his qualifications for next duty were reviewed. 
During the interview he could ask questions about 
the availability of billets in which he was interested, 
and get first-hand authoritative information on Navy 
practices on rotation and leave as they applied in his 
particular case. In turn the interviewing officer 
asked him all the questions necessary in order to 
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obtain a complete summary of his naval and civilian 
skills and interests. In addition, the interviewing 
officer was concerned with determining various per- 
sonal hardship factors and the effect of strenuous 
combat experience (not requiring medical attention) 
which should be considered in making next duty 
assignments. 

A Duty Recommendation Form was used for 
transmitting the interviewer’s recommendations to 
the Bureau. This Duty Recommendation Form 
was a variation of the one used at naval training 
activities—it allowed more space for listing naval 
experience, while eliminating the space for recording 
test scores and grades. 

In contrast to the fairly precise figures for distribu- 
tion of the officers interviewed, such as were available 
for midshipmen and indoctrinees, interviewing 
officers at Ports of Entry had no quotas to go by. 
They were supplied, however, with monthly reports 
on current practices at the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel listing sea billets open, which indicated the acute- 
ness of the needs in certain categories, and listing 
shore jobs open, with the qualifications required in 
each. 

Having familiarized himself with these reports 
from the Bureau, the interviewer was able materially 
to assist the returning officer to state his duty pref- 
erences in the light of the billets available. He could 
prepare the returnees in general for their next assign- 
ments; could explain the ramifications of rotation 
practices as they applied to different types of duty; 
and could effectively spike much of the fallacious 
“scuttlebutt” which circulated among returning offi- 
cers. This individual handling of returning officers 
improved their attitude toward next assignment, and 
insured better performance and placement in the 
resulting billets. 

After V-J Day the Port of Entry Interviewing 
program was of major assistance in the redeploy- 
ment of officers, in determining eligibility for release, 
handling requests for postponement of release and 
counseling officers with respect to transfer to the 
Regular Navy. 


OFFICER CLASSIFICATION 


Because of the suddenness of the attack on the 
United States, and the speed with which the Navy 
had to be expanded, there was no time for classifica- 
tion and selection activities to be established in the 
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early months of the war. Hence many naval officers 
were assigned to duty where the need was greatest, 
with no regard for their preferences or qualifications. 
This was inevitable. But these officers too, in fact 
all naval officers, were eventually covered by an IBM 
classification system. 

A special unit was established to evolve a suitable 
code. The National Roster of Scientific and Special- 
ized Personnel, the Dictionary of Occupational 
Titles, and all the available material in the field were 
examined and wherever possible incorporated or 
modified to fit the peculiar needs of a military organi- 
zation; experts in naval organization and operations 
were consulted so that the naval duties code might 
be accurate and inclusive and the civilian ocupation 
areas of the code might be presented in the light of 
their usefulness to the Navy. By January 1943 a 
code had been evolved and questionnaires distributed 
to all officers of the Navy (with the rank of Com- 
mander or below). 

The task of keeping personnel records current is 
even more acute in a military organization than in a 
civilian business or industry. The volume of per- 
sonnel transfer and the diversity of specialist require- 
ments are such that the prime value of an individual’s 
services as an officer may shift completely within a 
year. The Navy met this difficulty by requiring 
each officer to submit semi-annually a complete 
Officer’s Qualifications Questionnaire. This record 
covered civilian experience, language facility, educa- 
tional background, naval training, naval experience, 
choice of duty, and numerous related essential 
elements of good placement. Each six months of 
duty contributed new information to be punched on 
the coded card file maintained for each officer. 

These questionnaires provided the essential mate- 
rial for the complicated task of appraising on a con- 
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tinuing basis the capabilities of personnel already 
assigned who were equipped for advancement or for 
the carrying out of specialized missions. 

It was thereby made possible in a matter of hours 
to supply a Bureau Personnel assignment officer with 
a list of those officers in the Navy, for example, who 
were lieutenants, who were qualified for submarine 
duty, who had taken post-graduate work in diesel 
engineering, who spoke French fluently, and who had 
industrial shipyard experience. Thousands of such 
specialized billets were filled through the facilities of 
the Officer Classification Unit. The card system 
also acted as a medium for making officer personnel 
surveys and studies upon which to base plans and 
policies. 

It is planned that this elaborate and complete 
listing of officer qualifications will not be allowed to 
lapse after demobilization. It will be kept up to date 
by means of questionnaires sent out to all officers on 
inactive duty every two years. If it should ever 
become necessary again to mobilize the reserves, 
these records would make the task of placing every 
man in the appropriate job both speedy and efficient. 

There have been three indications of the reception 
in the field and Navy Department of the effectiveness 
of the Selection and Classification Program. The 
program had an immeasurable effect on the morale of 
officers placed in duty assignments closely in line 
with their interests and qualifications. The useful- 
ness. of the procedures in expediting functions in the 
processing of personnel was shown in the file of mem- 
oranda from senior officers concerned with these 
functions on naval installations ashore and afloat. 
Finally, through personal citations from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to the Officers in Charge, both units 
were officially commended for their contribution to 
the war effort. 
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CHECKING THE QUALIFICATIONS OF 
PURCHASERS OF TESTS 


FTER a psychological test has been devel- 
A oped and standardized, it is usually put 
on the market to be distributed for general 
use. Since the validity of a test depends in large part 
upon the skill with which it is administered, the 
problem of restricting the use of tests to properly 
qualified persons confronts the psychologist who is 
interested in the efficient application of his science. 
The AMERICAN PsycHoLocist asked Science Re- 
search Associates, the World Book Company, and 
the Psychological Corporation—three distributors of 
tests—to describe their policies in checking the 
qualifications of purchasers of tests. Statements 
from these three companies follow. 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES 


As every alert psychologist knows, bogus coun- 
seling bureaus are flourishing at the present time. 
Ex-servicemen, war workers, and others, seeking 
guidance in momentous decisions, are receiving 


hollow advice from curbstone counseling centers. 
Some of these are described in Lee Steiner’s book, 
Where Do People Take Their Troubles? Unfortu- 
nately, the needs of all who require personnel services 
cannot yet be met by the relatively small group of 
trained guidance people. On the other hand, the 
average needy citizen does not realize the importance 
of help from trained sources. Hence the mushroom 
growth of spurious counseling. 

At bogus counseling bureaus, tests are used as 
authoritative devices by which fields of success and 
happiness for the eager and inexperienced patron 
may be predicted with finality. Tests are used 
without necessary background information about 
the individual and with dangerously untutored or 
little personal counseling or interpretation. Some 
organizations—for a fee—give tests and then 
interpret them in mimeographed form by mail. 

Criticism of such uninformed and irresponsible 
use of tests is mounting. Various organizations and 
people have attempted to work out solutions for 
different aspects of the problem, and they will be 
obliged to do more. The National Vocational 
Guidance Association and the American Psycho- 


logical Association have issued warnings to their 
members to be alert for evidences of unethical 
counseling practices. The New York State Associa- 
tion for Applied Psychology, in a statement of 
principles to govern the advertising of aptitude tests 
and psychological guidance among its members, 
brands “‘statements of self praise” or suggestions of 
“quick cure or certain improvements” as “strongly 
suggestive of charlatanism and ... against the 
public interest.” This Association has outlined 
acceptable advertising for reputable counseling 
agencies as “‘a simple statement of name, address 
and telephone number” and a “brief statement of 
the types of service that the adviser is prepared to 
render.” 

As their contribution to making these protests 
effective, responsible publishers of tests are now 
taking steps to insure that tests are purchased only 
by persons equipped to use them wisely. As a 
result of a search for a workable method of governing 
the sale of the tests which it publishes, Science 
Research Associates has established a plan of 
“accrediting” test buyers. Through the use of an 
application form which buyers are asked to fill out, 
SRA attempts to determine the buyer’s fitness to 
administer tests. Questions on this application 
form are brief but pointed. A statement of the 
buyer’s educational or professional position is 
requested; a listing of his college courses in psychol- 
ogy, statistics, or testing is asked; and his plans for 
the use of the tests are inquired into. The ques- 
tionnaire also seeks to discover what amount of test 
administration or interpretation, if any, is to be 
done by mail. 

Scores of inquiries concerning tests come to the 
offices of SRA daily. The application form, with a 
letter of explanation, is sent to all new inquirers. 
When the information received by the return of these 
questionnaires indicates lack of background for 
administering tests, the buyer is so notified and the 
order is not filled. 

In carrying out the SRA plan of buyer “accredita- 
tion,’ however, it is assumed that schools and in- 
dustries carrying on testing programs have the 
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services of trained personnel qualified to administer 
and interpret tests. Tests are therefore made 
available to these organizations without question, 
if orders are placed on official letterheads. 

Agreeing with the principles for the advertising 
of tests as established by the New York State 
Association for Applied Psychology, Science Re- 
search Associates also refuses to fill reorders for tests 
from organizations or persons using unscrupulous 
advertising procedures. The many field representa- 
tives of the organization are constantly watchful 
for instances of unethical advertising. Reports 
from reputable organizations or persons of over- 
looked instances of such advertising are welcomed 
by SRA. 

Replies to the questions on the application blank 
have demonstrated the need for control of test sales. 
One applicant listed a doctor’s degree, the source of 
which was discovered to be a diploma factory—at 
that very time under investigation by the district 
attorney. No institution of learning at all was 
discovered for the courses in psychology and counsel- 
ing which another “‘doctor’” had listed. In a third 
instance, a parent asking for tests stated frankly that 
he wanted copies of certain instruments soon to be 
administered at school to his son, so that the son 
might be “crammed” for them. 

Thus far, this plan for the regulation of test sales 
has worked out only fairly well. Many inquirers 
have failed to return the questionnaires, of course, 
but only one protest on this precautionary plan for 
the sale of tests has been received. While it is 
SRA’s experience that those persons and organiza- 
tions qualified to handle tests professionally are 
willing to cooperate fully in this program, it is still 
felt that many tests of all publishers are falling into 
the hands of unauthorized users. SRA would 
welcome cooperation with professional associations 
and other recognized test publishers to develop a 
coordinated program that might lead to the proper 
utilization of measurement instruments. 

Joun R. YALE, Executive Secretary, 
Science Research Associates 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


The publisher’s problem of controlling the distribu- 
tion of tests so that they will have only properly 
qualified use and correct interpretation obviously 
becomes increasingly difficult as the number of 
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different tests and the quantity distributed increase. 
Also the use of distributors or jobbers in order to 
serve customers adequately injects a complication. 

World Book Company distributes its tests (and 
its textbooks) primarily through its home office in 
Yonkers, New York, and branch offices in Boston 
and Chicago. There also are selling agencies of the 
Company in Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, and 
Portland, Oregon, which accept orders. These 
orders are normally filled through local depositories, 
which customarily, in the textbook business, handle 
billing and shipping for several publishers. The 
Company also has entered into agreements with a 
limited number of independent agencies for distribu- 
tion of its tests. These test distributors are almost 
exclusively a special division (such as a bureau of 
research) of an education department of a college or 
are individuals who have held responsible educational 
positions. These distributors were carefully selected 
and were established primarily for the benefit of 
school testing programs and not to serve industrial 
users. 

World Book Company’s policy and desire, with 
respect to the distribution of tests both to schools 
and to industry, is stated on the first page of its 
Catalog of Standard Tests under the title ““Who isa 
Qualified Test User?” This statement is quoted in 
full below. 


Standardized tests are precision instruments 
devised for specific purposes. If properly em- 
ployed they can be of great assistance in the 
solution of many educational and personnel 
problems. Improperly used and interpreted 
they can cause great harm and interfere with 
the good work of those who use tests properly. 
It is in the interest of the countless users of its 
tests that World Book Company endeavors to 
maintain the policy here outlined. 

If a test is to be of full value to the person 
taking it, previous knowledge of its contents 
should not be readily available. World Book 
Company endeavors to exercise care in distrib- 
uting tests to prevent their falling into the 
hands of persons who would use them in such 
a way as to make the test results invalid. To 
this end we request that teachers or others who 
are ordering tests or making inquiries about 
tests, and who do not use official forms of 
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stationery, kindly give explicit information as 
to their official position and the use to be made 
of the tests. 

Tests and information about tests will be 
furnished commercial or professional organiza- 
tions who have qualified personnel departments 
or persons responsible for administering and 
interpreting the test results who have the neces- 
sary technical qualifications. 

Industrial concerns not employing a pro- 
fessionally trained personnel technician or psy- 
chologist would do well, before attempting to 
institute a testing program, to employ a 
qualified psychological consultant who would 
be able to analyze their test needs and make 
specific recommendations. 

Concerns wishing such consulting service may 
secure names of qualified technicians by writing 
to the American Psychological Association, or 
to the American Association for Applied Psy- 
chologists, or to the Division of Research and 
Test Service of World Book Company. 


When orders or inquiries are received on plain 
stationery, without indication of position or qualifi- 
cation, a letter is sent requesting needed information 
(as indicated above) before the order is filled. 
Generally speaking, in the case of the educational 
field, if a teacher identifies herself as a teacher of a 
certain grade in a certain school, and if the tests are 
billed to the school system, no further evidence of 
qualification is required. In the case of requests 
from commercial or industrial establishments, the 
letter for additional information asks that the person 
responsible for the testing program indicate his 
qualifications for the use and interpretation of tests; 
if he is not qualified according to the standards 
outlined in the above paragraphs, he is advised to 
secure the services of a competent consultant. 

When orders are received from heads of personnel 
departments in industry, they usually are filled 
without further follow-up on the assumption that 
relatively little damage could be done in such 
instances, even though the tests are not used 
strictly in accordance with best practice. 

If orders are received from agencies purporting to 
be specialists or counselors serving other organiza- 
tions, great care is exercised in determining the 
qualifications of those ordering the materials and the 


probable use to be made of the tests. The policy 
set forth in the statement quoted above is followed, 
but no specific standards as to the qualifications of 
the “‘guidance specialists”’ or the kind of uses made 
of the tests have yet been worked out; each case 
thus far has been handled on its merits in view of 
the information obtained. World Book Company 
has sought the advice of professional agencies and 
individual psychologists in several instances in order 
to arrive at a fair decision with respect to “proper” 
distribution. 

Except for a few customers whose use of tests is 
beyond question, World Book Company’s sales to 
business and industry are relatively small at the 
present time in comparison with the number of tests 
sold for use in schools. However, the interest in 
testing as a part of the personnel program of industry 
is increasing, and it is therefore becoming not only 
more advisable but more difficult to exercise desirable 
control over the distribution of tests. The Company 
is fully aware of the problem not only from the stand- 
point of possible misuse of tests, but also from the 
standpoint of protecting present users of its 
tests and the business that it now enjoys. Control 
is essential, but the extent to which a publisher alone 
can exercise it adequately is questionable. 


WALTER N. Durost, Director 
Division of Research and Test Service 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 


The Psychological Corporation recognizes the 
problem of the ethical and scientific use of its services 
and products. It accepts its responsibility to 
the science of psychology and to the members of the 
psychological profession to do nothing which will 
retard the development of psychology as a science 
or make more difficult the legitimate applications 
of psychology to business, social, medical, and 
educational problems. 

As a commercial enterprise it is to the interest of 
The Psychological Corporation to have its Test 
Division sell its publications widely and with a 
minimum cost of distribution. As a company of 
professionally trained psychologists, the Corporation 
must take a long-range view of the application of 
psychological knowledge to problems of human 
welfare. The Test Division feels that it must insist 
on reasonable standards of professional competence 
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of persons who administer and interpret psycho- 
logical tests. 

Ideally it would be desirable to approve the sale 
of tests only to persons qualified by training at the 
graduate level and by experience in the fields of 
psychometrics, clinical psychology, guidance, and 
personnel. Practically, such high standards are not 
now feasible. Many business firms and other in- 
stitutions have not yet been able to raise their 
standards as high as the professional societies would 
like. Furthermore, an adequate number of profes- 
sionally trained persons simply is not available to fill 
all the legitimate psychological positions now open. 

The Corporation’s viewpoint on professional 
standards can be expressed most accurately by 
reporting the policy which now operates in its 
accreditation of purchasers of testing materials. 

Educational Institutions and Social Agencies. The 
Test Division assumes that all schools, colleges, 
hospitals, clinics, social agencies, non-profit counsel- 
ing services, and governmental units are operated 
in the interest of the public and that the professional 
staffs who administer these institutions must take 
all responsibility for their use of tests. There is a 


strong tendency for these organizations and institu- 
tions to require psychological training of their 
personnel who will be involved in psychological 
It is the function of the psychological 
associations to promote the improved professional 
standards of such workers. In the meantime, the 
Test Division automatically approves such organiza- 


work. 


tions for unrestricted purchase of tests. It does not 
necessarily approve the individuals on the staffs 
who use the tests, should such individuals wish to 
purchase tests independently. 

Business and Industry. The Test Division main- 
tains a list of approved test purchasers among 
business and industrial firms who wish to utilize 
tests in their personnel work. Each new client is 
investigated and may be approved at one of three 
levels. Any reputable firm with a personnel depart- 
ment can purchase a limited list of simpler tests. 
Those firms which have on their staff persons who 
have had at least one solid course in the field of 
testing, either graduate or undergraduate, are 
approved for purchasing a considerably longer list 
of tests; in fact, this group can purchase all but the 
personality tests and those intelligence tests which 
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are clearly clinical instruments. Any firm which 
has on its staff someone who has at least the equiy- 
alent of a master’s degree in psychology with 
considerable training in testing is approved for 
unrestricted purchase. 

Fee-charging Consultants. The Test Division 
employs the following principles in approving sale of 
test materials to organizations for whose psycho- 
logical services fees are charged. 

(1) Each management firm, consulting firm, or 
employment agency purchasing tests is required to 
have on its staff at least one qualified psychologist, 
that is, a member of the American Psychological 
Association, or someone with demonstrated equiv- 
alence in training and experience. 

(2) Business consultants having staffs possessing 
less psychological training in some instances may be 
allowed to purchase a restricted list of tests, not 
including personality inventories or clinical intelli- 
gence tests. No organization offering guidance 
services to individuals may purchase tests unless its 
staff meets American Psychological Association 
standards. 

(3) No organization is approved which carries on 
testing and guidance by mail. Approval is not 
granted where there is evidence that the firm or 
individual uses methods which violate the funda- 
mental principles of testing which are commonly 
accepted by trained psychologists. 

(4) If the Test Division receives complaints 
concerning the ethics or competency of any fee- 
charging firm or individual consultant, it will refer 
the matter, under conditions of confidence as to 
source of information, to the American Psychological 
Association and, independently, the Test Division 
will determine to its satisfaction whether the 
privilege of purchasing tests should be withheld or 
withdrawn. 

The foregoing principles regarding fee-charging 
agencies are prompted by two problems of increasing 
importance. First, pending action by legislative 
bodies and more activity by the professional associa- 
tions, the Test Division feels it has some responsi- 
bility to help protect the public from the charlatan 
and the fraud. The Division’s blacklist is already 
quite long, and every week some new firm or indi- 
vidual is up for study by the staff. Second, with the 
termination of the war, there has been a great in- 
crease in the number of persons who wish to enter 
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the field of psychological consulting. Assuming 
that most of these persons are sincere, there is a 
problem of competency. Among these new organi- 
zations and individuals who have set up business as 
consultants along psychological lines, there are many 
who are competent according to reasonable pro- 
fessional standards; to them the Test Division 
accords its good will and cooperation. There are 
others whose staffs are almost totally untrained in 
the scientific procedures of personnel work and 
guidance. The public deserves protection not only 
from the unscrupulous but also from the naive and 
untrained. Pending more thorough profession-wide 
methods of accreditation, the Test Division will 
apply the rules described above. 

Individuals. Individual persons cannot buy tests 
unless they are psychologists, or can demonstrate 
equivalent training, and have a legitimate use for 
the tests they wish to purchase. Students are 
required to secure tests through a professor or with 
orders countersigned by their professor. No tests 
are sold for self-guidance. 

The foregoing statement of principles is difficult 
to implement. Doubtless errors of judgment will 
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occur, both in improper restriction of sales to 
qualified persons and organizations and in improper 
approval of those who are on the ethical borderline 
or are incompetent. To correct such faulty judg- 
ments, the Test Division solicits factual information 
and professional opinions from psychologists who 
are in a position to observe the quality of work of 
such individuals or organizations. 

The Psychological Corporation anticipates a 
steady development of the reorganized American 
Psychological Association toward effecting improve- 
ment in the professional standards of applied psycho- 
logy. Incompetence and fraudulence are two 
aspects of the problem of providing the public with 
proper psychological services. The improvement 
in standards will take place partly through the 
graduate school training given to new recruits to the 
profession, but it must also include attention by the 
Association and its members to the problem of those 
who pose as psychologists. 

GrEorGE K. BENNETT and 
HAROLD G. SEASHORE, 

Test Division, 

The Psychological Corporation 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND ATOMIC ENERGY’ 


Atomic energy has become a_ psychological 
problem. Our warmest hopes and deepest fears 
have been caught up in it. 

Atomic energy is producing an international fear 
psychology. But such a fear is not necessarily bad, 
for human fear releases great psychological energies. 
When the source of fear is well understood and a 
constructive solution is seen, these energies serve as 
powerful supports of well-directed efforts to over- 
come the danger. But when the source is not well 
understood, and no clear solution is seen, these 
energies lead to a general, vague anxiety accom- 
panied by panicky behavior, helplessness or dispair. 

Our fear of the atomic bomb does stem from a real 
and frightful danger. This danger comes from the 
fact that there is no military defense against the 
atomic bomb. This fact must always be kept clear 
and our first objective must be to mobilize a healthy, 
action-goading fear for effective measures against 
the real danger—war. 

The other kind of fear, however,—the intangible, 


unhealthy fear—threatens our achievement of this 
objective. Three factors are responsible for this. 
ONE, the policy of “‘secrecy’”’ renders us confused 


and ignorant. We are left with no clear idea of the 
bomb’s terrible potentialities or whether a defense 
against the bomb is at all possible. We are not even 
certain whether its use can ever be controlled. 
TWO, military control of atomic energy creates the 
‘“‘mental set’? which leads us to think of atomic 
energy only as an instrument for destruction and 
war. THREE, the intense rivalries among the nations 
for access to atomic power suggests to us that the 


' Last spring the Federation of American Scientists, a group 
of atomic physicists, engineers, and other physical scientists, 

asked the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 
* to investigate the psychological problems in the establishment 
of international controls over atomic energy. The Committee 
on International Peace of SPSSI is planning to issue a series of 
observations and research studies on these problems. The 
first statement released by the Committee is here printed in 
full. Additional copies can be obtained from Dr. David 
Krech, Department of Psychology, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa. The Committee invites the correspondence 
of everyone interested in these problems. 


world is full of sovereign states preparing for aggres- 
sion against each other. 

From all this a crippling feeling of ignorance, 
impotence and general insecurity may result. 

In an individual, vague fear soon leads to a sick 
individual. The fear spreads and influences all of 
his thinking. Then, he either behaves in an im- 
mature and helpless manner or he becomes panicky 
and destructive. 

If we as a nation become victims of such a fear 
we may seek relief in escapist thinking. We will 
then try to find comfort in the pronouncements of 
dubious “authorities” that the bomb is not danger- 
ous. We will indulge in wishful-thinking that some 
defense against the bomb will be developed—despite 
what scientists say. We will hope unrealistically 
that we can always keep the secret of its manu- 
facture, or we will feel secure in the knowledge that 
we are accumulating more and more bombs. These 
immature and escapist reactions can only hinder 
the constructive solution of this problem at the very 
time when such solution is most needed and most 
possible. 

Or, what is equally fatal, we may become frantic 
in our precautions against this unknown danger. 
We will then accept the suppression of freedom of 
speech, of research, and of criticism in our own 
country because we will have become “spy 
conscious” and “‘secret conscious.” And like the 
sick patient ridden by an ill-understood fear, we will 
see threats to our safety everywhere. We will sup- 
port a national policy of universal conscription, 
militarism, and political isolation. This panicky 
and destructive thinking is just the mental! prepara- 
tion which sets the stage for international conflict 
and violence. 

People in other countries will also be ridden 
by fear and confusion. They can have little con- 
fidence in our intentions when we continue to manu- 
facture and stock-pile bombs against vague future 
contingencies. When our spokesmen declare the 
atomic bomb is safe in our hands, other countries 
note that atomic energy is still controlled by the 
military arm of our government and remember, too, 
that it has been used as a weapon for warfare. 
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They suffer, in short, the same anxieties that we 
would experience if some other great power were the 
sole owner of the atomic weapon. 

We in America have a tremendous opportunity. 
Our position is unique in that we alone are actual 
producers of atomic energy and for the time being, 
therefore, we can have a unique influence. We 
can use this influence to reduce panicky fear and 
suspicion and to awaken all men to the real danger. 

Toward that end the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues proposes the following six- 
point program: 

1) THE REAL DANGER OF THE ATOMIC 

BOMB—THE POSSIBILITY OF AN- 
OTHER WAR—MUST BE MADE CLEAR 
TO ALL OF OUR PEOPLE. 
Everyone of us must be made aware and con- 
tinuously kept aware of the overriding fact 
that there is no military defense against the 
horrors of the atomic bomb. The prevention 
of war must be the goal of all our actions. 

2) SERIOUS AND INTELLIGENT ACTION 
MUST BE TAKEN TO ADVANCE 
INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP. 
Neither war nor peacefulness is inborn in man. 
Hatred of other peoples is learned, and springs 
from a misunderstanding of their purposes 
and ways of life. So, too, is liking and 
trusting of other peoples learned. Every 
means possible must be used to establish 
contact and exchange of ideas and to develop 
friendly attitudes and mutual understanding 
with people of all nations and especially 
politically important groups in major nations. 

3) INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY MUST BE ESTABLISHED. 
Suspicion and apprehension among nations 
can only disappear when all people share 
knowledge of and responsibility for atomic 
energy. International control as proposed 
by the State Department’s ‘‘Lilienthal-Ache- 
son’ report must be undertaken as soon as 
possible. While such arrangements are being 
developed we must give positive assurance 
now that we will cooperate fully as soon as the 
international organization is set up. 

4) WE MUST STOP MAKING ATOMIC 
BOMBS IMMEDIATELY. 


If we are to remove a source of suspicion among 
other nations and a source of false security 
among our own people, we must immediately 
discontinue the manufacture of atomic 
armaments. 

5) AN EFFECTIVE CIVILIAN CONTROL 
OF ATOMIC ENERGY MUST BE IN- 
STITUTED IN OUR COUNTRY AT ONCE. 
Anxieties resulting from the fear of the military 
use of atomic energy and from ignorance about 
atomic energy can be reduced by civilian con- 
trol. This control should be embodied in 
legislation designed to promote the develop- 
ment of atomic energy for peaceful purposes; 
and should be rendered effective by a choice 
of civilian commissioners with imagination, 
courage, and a proven devotion to the public 
interests. A policy of maximum public candor 
rather than maximum secrecy should be 
established. 

THE POSSIBLE BENEFITS OF ATOMIC 
ENERGY MUST BE EMPHASISED AND 
DEVELOPED. 

The atmosphere of demoralizing fear which 
surrounds the phrase “‘atomic energy”’ can be 
reduced by presenting the facts in honest, 
unexaggerated peacetime terms. Electricity 
was once feared because only its destructive 
manifestation, lightning, was familiar. The 
boons to humanity which atomic energy 
promises must be emphasised and must be- 
come familiar. A free and vigorous program 
of research and engineering to turn this energy 
to the service of human welfare will help us. 
think of atomic energy in other terms than as. 
“destructive lightning’. 

We must see the importance of our own psy- 
chology, our own ways of thinking, for preventing 
war and controlling the use of atomic energy. No 
cannon, no airplane, no atomic bomb can declare 
war. Only man can do that. The atomic bomb 
has not plunged the world into an area of the dark 
and fearful unknown—man’s psychology is doing 
that. Just as atomic fission was accomplished by 
cooperative physical research, the fear which it 
created can and must be disspelled by cooperative 
social endeavor. 
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CHANGING THE ASSOCIATION’S POLICIES 


The growth of the APA in the past several years 
necessitated a drastic reorganization and the 
establishment of an office to handle its administrative 
affairs. But the members of the Association are still 
responsible for its policies and procedures. The 
officers and the Council of Representatives are 
representatives of the members; what they do should 
reflect the wishes of the members. 

In reorganizing we adopted a representative form 
of government. But we have not yet developed the 
habit of instructing our representatives. I have 
expected a fairly large number of “‘letters to the 
editor” complaining about this or that policy or 
action. Very few such letters have arrived. 

Elections. This year most of the divisions asked 
the APA to secure nominations for their divisional 
officers. The resulting ballot was much too com- 
plicated for most members; only about ten per cent 
of them returned it. But only two suggestions for 
change have been received. One writer suggested 
printing the ballot as a booklet, with a separate page 
for each division. The other suggestion is contained 
in the report of the Policy and Planning Board which 
is printed in this issue. 

Application for transfer from Associate to Fellow. 
The different divisions each want to examine the 
credentials of all prospective Fellows in that division. 
The APA must first decide that a person meets the 
APA Fellow requirements before he can be con- 
sidered by the division. Each applicant must 
therefore now fill out four copies of the application 
form for each division in which he desires the status 
of Fellow. Some members have had to fill out as 
many as 20 copies. The sum total of resulting 
irritation must be pretty large, but psychologists 
are a patient lot. Only one has actively complained. 

Divisional structure. The reorganized APA 
started out with nineteen divisions. Two combined, 
but a new one was formed, so the total is still 
nineteen. Some members want to reduce that 
number. One wrote to ask if he might start a cam- 
paign to reduce the number of divisions to four. 
Of course he can. If enough members agree with 
him, we will have four instead of nineteen divisions. 


eAcross the § ecretary’s Desk 


APA publications. The APA publishes ten psy. 
chological journals. Is that too many? One mem. 
ber has suggested that we condense all ten into a 
single series of separate papers. The Publications 
Committee is studying this proposal. 

I am not alone in wanting suggestions. The 
report of the Policy and Planning Board is printed 
in this issue to allow time for considering it before 
the annual meeting in September. The paragraphs 
printed below ask for suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the Psychological Abstracts. The officers 
need direction from the members.—DAEL WOLFLE, 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Psychological Abstracts has become, under the able 
editorship of Dr. W. S. HuNTER, a most valuable 
general contribution to the science and profession 
of psychology. Dr. Hunter has been very generous 
in advising his successor concerning the many 
problems which confront the editor of a journal of 
this type. The new editor will assume responsi- 
bility with the January, 1947 number, processing of 
which will begin in October, 1946. The present 
time seems propitious to invite comments, sugges- 
tions, and criticisms from members of the Associa- 
tion whose journal this is. 

Questions such as the following have already been 
raised. Is the classification of entries adequate? 
Should it be made more detailed, less detailed, or 
not be changed? Is the coverage of literature 
adequate? What topics or journals do you feel are 
neglected? Is material included which might well 
be omitted? Is the format satisfactory? Could 
smaller type be used as in Chemical Abstracts or 
Biological Abstracts thus including more material? 
Is there a demand for card publication or a special 
issue printed on one side of the page only? Is the 
subject index satisfactory? What are its specific 
weaknesses or strengths? 

These questions are only a few of many possible 
ones. Even though it is impossible to address a 
personal letter to each member, the new editor very 
earnestly requests your comments and suggestions 
on these or any other points.—C. M. Loutrtir, Ohio 
State University. 
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‘Psychological Notes and News 


Senate Bill 1850, a bill to establish a National 
Science Foundation, was passed by the Senate on 
July 3, but with the provision for a Division of Social 
Sciences deleted.. In the House of Representatives 
the bill was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce which already had under 
consideration two science foundation bills, H. R. 
6448 and H. R. 6672. The Committee decided, on 
July 19, to make no recommendation to the House 
on any of the three bills. That decision ended the 
possibility of passing National Science Foundation 
legislation in the 79th Congress. 


RoswELit P. ANGIER, formerly chairman of the 
department of psychology at Yale University, died 
June 24, 1946 at Tucson, Arizona. 


ARTHUR F.. JENNESS, professor and chairman of the 
department of psychology at the University of 
Nebraska, has resigned to accept the chairmanship 
of a new department of psychology at Williams 
College, Williamstown, Massachusetts. DoNnaLp 
W. DysINGER, associate professor of psychology, has 
been appointed acting chairman of the department. 


PETER KELLAWAY of the department of physiology 
at McGill University has received the Sir William 
Osler Award from the American Association of the 
History of Medicine in recognition of his paper on 
bioelectricity and electrotherapy. 


Juuian H. PatuHMAN of the Psychophysiological 
Laboratory of the Institute of Juvenile Research has 
accepted an appointment as assistant professor of 
psychology at Roosevelt College in Chicago. 


Joun T. Evans, Comdr., USNR, is working as 
chief psychologist in the Baston Mental Hygiene 
Unit of the Veterans Administration. During the 
latter part of the war he was in command of a 
destroyer. 


Witson R. G. BENDER, formerly Major in the 
Personnel Division of the War Department General 
Staff, has accepted a position in the Personnel Divi- 


sion of the DuPont Company at Wilmington, 
Delaware. His duties will center in personnel 
research. 


Davin SHAKOw has been appointed chief psychol- 
ogist in the Psychiatric Division of the Illinois 
Neuropsychiatric Institute and professor in the 
department of psychiatry of the Univetsity College 
of Medicine. Dr. Shakow has been chief psychologist. 
at the Worcester State Hospital for eighteen years. 


Het1xz ANSBACHER has been appointed associate 
professor of psychology at the University of 
Vermont. 


A. A. HARTMAN has returned as psychologist for 
the psychiatric department of the Cook County 
Juvenile Court. Major Hartman served as Person- 
nel Consultant and Executive Officer with various 
Army Service units. 


PauL C. GREENE has accepted an appointment as 
psychologist in the Mental Hygiene Clinic of the 
Veterans Administration Regional Office in Chicago. 
During the war Dr. Greene served as Chief of the 
Pre-Induction Classification Section in stations of 
assignment and as a clinical psychologist in the Army 
hospital program. 


Louts GRANICH, Captain, AGD, has been released 
to inactive duty, having served as Chief Clinical 
Psychologist at England General Hospital, Atlantic 
City. He has resumed his position as school psy- 
chologist, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of 
Education, New York City. 


B. von HALLER GILMER has been appointed 
associate professor of psychology at the University 


of Virginia. 


HERMAN G. CANADY, professor of psychology, 


’ West Virginia State College, has been appointed a 
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visiting lecturer to schools and colleges by the 
American Friends Service Committee. Dr. Canady 
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is scheduled to visit institutions in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware in the next few months. 


LuTHER Craic Lonc, Lt., USPHS (R), recently 
released to inactive duty, is now director of the 
Vocational Guidance Counselling Service sponsored 
by the New London Junior College at New London, 
Connecticut. 


CARLETON F. ScoFIELD has returned to the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo as professor and head of the de- 
partment of psychology. Dr. Scofield served for 
four years with the Office of Strategic Services. 


Henry L. Sisk has opened offices in Phoenix, 
Arizona as a consultant in the field of industrial and 
clinical psychology and vocational counseling. Dur- 
ing his last two years of military service Captain 
Sisk’s assignment was Chief Clinical Psychologist 
at Cushing General Hospital. 


Norman A. Stack, formerly director of guidance 
at the Washington Heights YM & WHA and psychol- 
ogist for the United Employment and Vocational 
Service of Pittsburgh, has been appointed acting 
director of the Jewish Vocational Service in Boston. 


T. A. Ryan, formerly assistant professor of psy- 
chology, has been advanced to associate professor of 
psychology; and F. L. Marcuse, formerly instructor, 
has been made assistant professor of psychology at 
Cornell University. 


Don L. WINFIELD has been discharged from duty 
with the Joint Chiefs of Staff in Washington, and 
has been appointed vocational advisor in the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education Division of the 
Veterans Administration, Regional Office, Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 


Joun C. FLANAGAN has been appointed professor 
of psychology at the University of Pittsburgh. 
During the war Colonel Flanagan directed the work 
in Aviation Psychology in the Army Air Forces. 
Most of his time now will be devoted to research in 


the fields of personnel and test construction. He has 


also contracted to carry out a pilot evaluation project _ 


for Transcontinental and Western Air Lines, Inc. 
Assisting him in this project are a number of 
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psychologists formerly connected with the AAP 
program. The project is being carried out ona 
professional research and development basis rather 
than as a business venture, the contract includinga 
clause stating, ‘In the event that any funds remaiy 
after the completion of the evaluation of pilots and 
preparation of recommendations, such amounts will 
be expended on the carrying out of additional re. 
search on such related projects as may be mutually 
agreed upon.” 


Rocer B. Pace has recently been appointed 
assistant professor and administrative assistant at 
the University of Minnesota where he is serving as 
coordinator of faculty counseling in the Junior 
College of the Liberal Arts College. During the 
war he served in the Navy’s Aviation Psychology 
Program. 


Ivan N. McCottom has been appointed associate 
professor of psychology at San Diego State College. 
During the summer he has been teaching at Chico 
State College and while in the Army he was Chief, 
of the Counseling Branch at the War Department 
Separation Center at Camp Beale, California. 


Juies D. has been awarded the Army 
Commendation Ribbon for his work as Chief of the 
Psychology Section at Mason General Hospital. 
The citation reads in part: “Lt. Holzberg has 
rendered outstanding service in developing to its 
maximum extent the utilization of accessory tech- 
niques in psychiatric investigation and treatment. 
.... His performance has been equally brilliant in 
the use and teaching of professional techniques, in 
the application of these techniques to novel and 
changing situations, and in the handling of delicate 
personal and personality problems.” 


Joun G. Dartey has returned to the University 
of Minnesota as professor of psychology and director 
of the Student Counseling Bureau. 


ALEXANDER C. WILLIAMS, JR. has been appointed 
research assistant professor in the department of 
psychology of the University of Illinois. He will 
devote full time to research on psychological prob- 
lems connected with civilian aviation. 


Jay ScHuLMAN, formerly with the Jewish Voca- 
tional Service of Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted the 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


position of supervisor of counseling with the Institute 
for Occupational Research, Inc., where he will be 
engaged in developing a program of individual 
guidance with the guidance staffs of the large private 
schools in the New York area. 


N. C. KepHart has been appointed assistant 
professor of industrial psychology at Purdue Uni- 
versity. Since his separation from military service 
in the U. S. Naval Reserve, Dr. Kephart has been 
employed by Bausch & Lomb Company. 


AnpREW W. Ha tpin, Major, AGD, recently 
released to inactive duty, has joined the staff of the 
New York State Youth Commission at Albany, 
New York, as associate educational supervisor (chief 


psychologist). 


ELDRED F. HARDTKE was granted the MD degree 
at the University of Wisconsin on May 25 and given 
a commission as first lieutenant in the Army Medical 
Corps. He was formerly in the Army Air Forces 
testing program and completed his medical training 
under ASTP. 


ReuBEN S. Hor.icx, formerly Captain, AUS, 
with the School Division, Office of the Director of 
Military Training, ASF, has accepted an appoint- 
ment as Senior Manpower Utilization Analyst with 
the Personnel Research and Procedures Branch, 
Adjutant General’s Office. 


BENJAMIN MCKEEVER has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of psychology at the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


ADAM PoRUBEN, JR., formerly with the Personnel 
Research Section of the Adjutant General’s Office, 
is now associate in research in charge of evaluation 
and statistics of the Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. 


EMANUEL M. Co.man, recently released from 
active duty as a Captain, MAC, has joined the staff 
of the Personnel Manager, Office of the Secretary 
of War, as Chief of the Personnel Training Section. 
His last post while in the service was that of Clinical 
Psychologist at Northington General Hospital. 
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Henry A. Imus, Lt. Comdr., H(S), USNR, who 
has been working on problems of vision in Naval 
aviation at the U. S. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Florida, has been transferred to the Research Divi- 
sion, Aviation Medicine Branch, of the Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. He is on leave as assistant 
professor of research in physiological optics from the 
Dartmouth Eye Institute of the Dartmouth Medical 
School. 


RoseErt B. MacLeob, chairman of the department 
of psychology and education at Swarthmore College, 
has been appointed professor and chairman of the 
department of psychology at McGill University. 
RIcHARD S. CRUTCHFIELD, assistant professor of 
psychology, will succeed Dr. MacLeod. BENBow 
F. Ritcure, of the University of California, has been 
appointed assistant professor of psychology at 
Swarthmore College. 


RosBert Tyson, Captain, AGD, released from 
active duty with the Army is returning to the de- 
partment of psychology and philosophy at Hunter 
College, New York. Captain Tyson served for 
three and a half years in the Army on psychological 
assignments. 


ARTHUR L. BENTON has been appointed associate 
professor of psychology in the University of Louis- 
ville Medical School and chief psychologist of the 
Louisville Mental Hygiene Clinic. 


GEoRGE J. ForTUNE has been appointed executive 
director of the Cleveland Hearing and Speech 
Center. 


A. G. BayrorF has joined the staff of the Personnel 
Research Section of the Adjutant General’s Office. 
During the war Dr. Bayroff worked with the Applied 
Psychology Panel of the National Defense Research 
Committee. 


Dona_p V. McGRANAHAN, formerly Major, AUS, 
has been appointed lecturer in social psychology in 
the department of social relations at Harvard 
University. While in the Army overseas, Dr. 
McGranahan served as liaison officer, representing 
the Office of Strategic Services, with the Political 
Warfare Executive of the British Foreign Office; as 
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intelligence officer with the Psychological Warfare 
Division, SHAEF; and as the head of intelligence 
for the Radio Luxembourg Detachment. After VE 
day he was in charge of a Special Studies Group in 
the Information Control Division in Germany doing 
long-range research on the German mind to guide 
reeducation policy. 


Joun F. FRANKLIN, formerly school psychologist 
at Vista Maria School in Detroit, has been appointed 
acting director of the Wayne County Clinic for 
Child Study connected with the Juvenile Court of 
Detroit 


Jack BveEL is now in charge of the Psychological 
. Equipment Division of the Vector Manufacturing 
Co., Houston, Texas. 


Jerome G. Sacks, Major, AUS, has been awarded 
an Army Commendation Ribbon for his work as 
Service Command Consultant in the Headquarters, 
First Service Command. 


WaLTER DEEMER, Lt. Col., School of Aviation 
Medicine, Randolph Field, Texas, is studying ad- 
vanced statistics, under Army orders, with R. A. 
Fisher at the University of North Carolina. 


Wa _ter R. MILEs and JozEF CoHEN have recently 
been elected to the Inter-Society Color Council. 


CHARLES E. Henry has accepted a position in the 
Psychophysiological Laboratory at the Institute for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago. Recently released to 
inactive duty in the U. S. Naval Reserve, Dr. Henry 
has been engaged in electroencephalographic and 
neuropsychiatric work in the Navy. 


At the University of Wisconsin this summer there 
have been several visitors in the department of 
psychology. The summer staff has included E. C. 
ToLtMAN, University of California, T. A. Ryan, 
Cornell University, FREDERICK More, University 
of Connecticut, and OLiveR Lacey, University of 
Alabama. 


N. W. Morton, on leave of absence from McGill 
University, is serving as advisor in psychology to 
the Employment Selection Bureau, Home Depart- 
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ment, Government of India, New Delhi. Th 
Employment Selection Bureau was established with 
the purpose of stimulating, planning, and giving 
technical direction to various projects of psychologi. 
cal-psychiatric significance in which the Government 
is interested. The Bureau is concerned chiefly with 
the assessment and preliminary selection of Indian 
candidates for administration appointments in the 
Central and Provincial Government Services, and 
has set up for this work three Civil Selection Boards, 
It is expected that with an increase in trained staff 
the work will be extended into other personne 
activities in the government services, industrial 
relations problems, selection and guidance of sec- 
ondary school pupils, child delinquency, mental 
hygiene, and the study of cultural conditions asa 
basis for social and economic development. 


The Johns Hopkins University announces the 
re-establishment of a department of psychology 
offering undergraduate and graduate instruction 
with special emphasis on experimental, physiological, 
and abnormal psychology. The psychological 
laboratory will occupy the fourth and fifth floors ofa 
recently constructed building for the biological 
sciences and will share, in addition, the art, photo- 
graphic, and histological facilities of the department 
of biology. The staff for the year 1946-47 will 
include: CLirFoRD T. MorcGan, associate professor 
and chairman; S. B. WILLIAMs and N. R. BarRTLETI!, 
assistant professors; W. C. H. Prentice, A 
CHAPANIS, and W. R. GARNER, instructors; and G. 
W. SHAFFER, dean of the college, collaborating in 
research and instruction in abnormal psychology. 


The Commission on Community Interrelations of 
the American Jewish Congress has made several new 
appointments to the research staff. The present 
research staff of the national office in New York § 
consists of StUART W. Cook, director of research, ' 
and the following research associates: JuLieT 0. 
BELL, ABRAHAM CITRON, SUSAN DERI, MArcot 
HAAS, JOHN HARDING, RussELL HoGREFE, JOAN R. 
LinpsaAy, REGINA LOEWENSTEIN, ALBERT PEPITONE, 
ILJANA SCHREIBER, CLAIRE SELLITz, and Max 
Wotrr. The program of CCI for the coming year 
is expected to emphasize research problems asso- 
ciated with leadership in intercultural community 
activities, attitudes and behavior changes in face-to- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


face intercultural groups, the adjustment of minority 
up members to minority group status, and 
methods of reply to anti-minority remarks. 


After twelve years of successful operation as a 
psychological clinic, the Flint Guidance Center was 
closed on June 30, 1946. In addition to the program 
of service to children with behavior and adjustment 
problem=. from 1938 to 1945 the Center administered 
the Rackham Guidance Project of the University of 
Michigan. The termination of the grant from the 
Rackham Fund and the impossibility of adequate 
financing from the Community Fund left no alterna- 
tive but to close the Clinic. It is anticipated that a 
tax-supported clinic directed by a psychiatrist under 
the State Mental Hygiene Commission will continue 
the work. Directors of the Center were EDNA 
Gorpon, psychologist at Henry Ford Hospital, 
Detroit; ORLo L. CrissEy, psychologist and educa- 
tional director, A C Spark Plug Division, General 
Motors Corporation, and Marre Skopak, Resident 
Director. Dr. Skodak will return to Flint in Sep- 
tember to establish private practice in vocational 
guidance and personnel selection. Iba J. Murpuy, 
psychologist at the Center for ten years, will retire 
but will continue private remedial reading instruc- 
tion. M. HELENA KLINKMAN, psychologist-social 
worker at the Center, has accepted an appointment 
with the Flint Branch of the Michigan State Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 


The Chicago Psychological Institute has recently 
been established under the direction of MAUuRICE 


H. Krout. The Institute, which was organized for 
the application of psychology to human problems, 
offers diagnostic and consultation service, personnel 
guidance, and psychological training. Major Krout 
was separated from the Medical Administrative 
Corps last spring. His tour of duty consisted of 
assignments as Chief Psychologist, Armed Forces 
Induction Stations at Milwaukee and Chicago; Chief 
of Prisoner of War Projects section, Hq., Second 
Service Command, and Clinical Psychologist in 
charge, Ashford General Hospital, West Virginia. 


The Association of Military Clinical Psychologists 
has published two issues of the Bulletin of Military 
Clinical Psychologists. The aim of this bi-monthly 
publication is to serve as a medium for the exchange 
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of ideas, information, and research findings among 
present and former military clinical psychologists. 
Members of the editorial board are 1st Lt. Howarp 
H. KENDLER, editor; ist Lt. Max. L. Hutt; 2nd Lt. 
Howarp L. S1pre; 2nd Lt. E. O. Mitton; 2nd Lt. 
ALFRED Upow; and Dr. Paut C. GREENE. Re- 
quests for information concerning membership in 
this Association should be mailed to 2nd Lt. A. P. 
Mastow, School of Military Neuropsychiatry, Fort 
Sam Houston, Texas. 


The department of psychology at the University 
of Pittsburgh has received a grant from the U. S. 
Public Health Service in support of a research pro- 
gram concerned with the psychological effects of 
frontal lobotomies. The program is being jointly 
conducted by Y. D. Koserr, neurosurgeon, Monte- 
fiore Hospital; Victor C. Rarmy, assistant professor 
of psychology, University of Pittsburgh; and Erma 
WHEELER, instructor in psychology, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


The University of Omaha has established a 
Counseling Center for Adult Testing Guidance. 
The Center provides counseling and therapy on 
personal, vocational, and educational problems to 
individuals in the metropolitan Omaha area. The 
staff of a Consultation Service for Business and 
Industrial Organizations provides research, training, 
and testing facilities for problems of selecting, train- 
ing, supervising, counseling, assessing, and motivat- 
ing employees at all levels. CLAaupr E. THompson, 
associate professor of psychology at Michigan State 
College, has been appointed professor of business 
and industry and director of adult testing and 
guidance. 


The University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, 
has established a Psycho-Educational Center which 
offers professional services to students of the uni- 
versity and to the community at large. The person- 
nel of the new Center includes Jonn R. BEERY, who 
is in charge of the division of vocational and educa- 
tional guidance; C. RayMoND VAN DuSEN, speech 
pathologist; LesteR R. WHEELER, reading specialist ; 
and Jess SprrER, who directs the work in personality 
problems and adjustment. The newly established 
Center includes a testing bureau as well as the 
Veterans Administration Center. 
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A Conference on Exceptional Children was held 
at the University of Oklahoma on July 9, 10, 11, 
1946. The Conference aimed to provide opportunity 
for the participants to define the problems en- 
countered in educating exceptional children, to 
consider in detail some of the practical problems 
involved, to become acquainted with work done in 
various school systems, and to discuss the future of 
the program in Oklahoma. The principal speakers 
were Martens, May Bryne, JOHN J. LEE, 
Harry J. BAKER, and LEo F. Cain. 


The Western State Psychiatric Institute and 
Clinic held its first Annual Coordinating Conference 
on April 4 and 5. Approximately eight hundred 
persons attended. Sessions on problems in psychi- 
atry, psychiatric nursing, psychiatric social work, 
and psychology were given. Among the sessions on 
psychology was an exhibit of some twenty projective 
approaches to the study of personality. A case 
demonstration employing some of these techniques 
was given by SauL ROSENZWEIG, HELEN JANE 
CLARKE, and other members of the psychology 
department. Participants in a symposium on “Re- 
search in Psychology” were Ropert A. Patton, 
WayneE DENNIS, FLORENTINE HACKBUSCH, SAUL 
ROSENZWEIG, HENRY Murray, WILLIAM U. SNYDER, 
and Victor C. Rarmy. 


The Committee on Selection and Training of 
Aircraft Pilots of the Division of Anthropology and 
Psychology, National Research Council, held its 
annual meeting on June 28, 1946. The morning 
session was devoted to reports on research conducted 
during the past year with funds made available by 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. The speakers 
were R. Y. WALKER, S. WAPNER, E. S. Ewart, F. C. 
DockErRAyY, and G. G. LANE. DEAN R. BRIMHALL 
is director of research for the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and Morris S. VITELEs is chairman 
of the Committee. 


The Southern California Psychological Association 
has elected its officers for 1946-47. Nem WARREN, 
University of Southern California, was elected 
president, ELLEN SULLIVAN, UCLA, vice-president, 
and THEODORE Perkins, Claremont College, and 
Roy M. Dorcus, UCLA, directors. At the June 7 
meeting of the Association, Eric Nicot and P. S. 


DE Q. Casort spoke on ‘“‘What Business and Indus. 
try Expect of the Psychologist.’’ 


The Pennsylvania Psychological Association, 
formerly the Pennsylvania Association of Clinical 
Psychologists, held its annual meeting on May 20, 
1946. The business meeting was devoted to a 
reorganization of the Association. The objectives 
and membership have been broadened beyond the 
clinical fields to include individuals engaged in all 
fields of psychological work in accordance with the 
membership requirements of the revised constitv- 
tion. New officers are Morris S. VITELEs, presi- 
dent; Carrot” A. WuHITMER, president-elect; Mn- 
DRED L. SYLVESTER, secretary; and Bruce V. 
Moore, treasurer. The executive committee con- 
sists of ROBERT A. BROTEMARKLE, Mary I. Et woop, 
R. Grove, Mires Murpny, T. Ernest 
NEWLAND, and EsTHER K. ROSEN. 

At the morning session of the meeting, papers 
were presented by Rosert A. Patton, Dona.p B. 
LinDSLEY, and James D. Pace. Dart 
executive secretary of the APA, spoke on “The 
Reorganization of the American Psychological 
Association and its Relation with State Societies” 
at the luncheon. 


The Social Science Research Council is offering 
research training fellowships to men and women who 
have shown exceptional aptitude for social science 
research and determination to pursue research 
careers. Type of training, stipend, and other con- 
ditions of the awards will depend upon the needs of 
the individual applicants. Both predoctoral and 
postdoctoral fellowships will be given. Fellowships 
are limited to citizens and permanent residents of 
the United States and Canada who have had post- 
graduate research training. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Miss Laura Barrett, Social Science 
Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. If application blanks are desired, age, 
academic status, and nature of program contem- 
plated should be indicated. 


The George Peabody College for Teachers is 
offering fellowships in student personnel training. 
They are for a period of nine months beginning in 
September 1946. Opportunities will be available for 
fellows to participate in testing and counseling 
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programs and to obtain administrative and research 
experience. Annual stipend is six hundred dollars. 
For further information address Dr. Ralph F. Berdie, 
Psychology Department, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


Cleveland State Hospital has a number of op- 
portunities for interns in clinical psychology. 
Cleveland State Hospital, located in metropolitan 
Cleveland, has a total of some three thousand 
patients. All modern psychological and psychiatric 
facilities are available. Interns will be permitted 
to participate in all diagnostic and treatment facili- 
ties, as well as attend staff conferences and lectures. 
For further information write to Dr. Blake Crider, 
Department of Psychology, Fenn College, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 


The Department of Psychology of the New 
Hampshire State Hospital, Child Guidance and 
Mental Hygiene Clinics offers its annual internships 
in clinical psychology to qualified applicants begin- 
ning September 1946. Maintenance plus a small 
monthly stipend is provided. A college degree with 
a major in psychology is the minimum requirement. 


Students who have done some graduate work are 
preferred. For further information and applica- 
tion blanks write to Dr. A. I. Rabin, Chief Psy- 
chologist, New Hampshire State Hospital, Concord, 
N. H. 


The Board of Examiners in the Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City, will hold examinations for 
license as research assistant and junior research 
assistant this fall. Research assistants and junior 
research assistants must be able to plan and to 
conduct educational research and testing projects 
and to employ the most appropriate research tech- 
niques in the analysis and interpretation of resulting 
data. The appointment is in the Bureau of Refer- 
ence, Research and Statistics. Requests for in- 
formation should be directed to Harold Fields, 
Committee on Research Licenses, Board of 
Examiners, Board of Education, 110 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


At the State College of Washington a separate 
department of psychology will be established this 
fall. A considerable expansion of staff and course 
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offerings is planned. Students will have opportuni- 
ties for supervised practice in testing, counseling, 
child development, and other’ fields. Applications 
are being sought for the department headship, 
and several instructional and counseling positions. 
Fellowships are available to qualified graduate 
students. Applications should be made to E. H. 
Hopkins, Assistant to the President, State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Washington. 


The Children’s Service Bureau of Pittsburgh has 
an opening for a psychologist. A master’s degree, 
one year’s experience in infant, children, and adult 
testing, and training in testing and measurements 
under approved supervision are required. Applica- 
tion should be made to Nelle Lane Gardner, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Children’s Service Bureau, 740 Wa- 
bash Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


The Psychiatric Institute of the Municipal Court 
of Chicago has an opening for a junior psychologist. 
Candidates should have a master’s degree and one 
year’s supervised experience in psychological testing, 
preferably of adults. Salary range is $2300—-$2600. 
There is opportunity for research. For further 
information write to Dr. Agnes A. Sharp, The 
Psychiatric Institute, The Municipal Court of 
Chicago, 1121 South State St., Chicago, IIl. 


Utley Associates, Consultants for Business and 
Industry, have a vacancy for a psychologist, under 
45, Ph.D. or M.A., preferably with experience in 
industry and personnel work, industrial or military 
aptitude testing, and vocational counseling. Ability 
to speak to business groups, to write concise, intel- 
ligent reports, skill in handling statistics, and ex- 
perience in college teaching are desirable. Applica- 
tion should be made to Wade E. Utley, Director, 
Utley Associates, 1103-1105 Union Trust Building, 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


The Guidance Bureau of the San Diego City 
Schools has an opening for a school psychologist. 
Work will deal primarily with junior high school age 
boys and girls, but will also involve some consulta- 
tion with teachers and counselors and psychometrics 
for the Psychiatric Clinic. For further information 
write to Richmond Barbour, Director of Guidance, 
San Diego City Schools, 3914 First Ave., San Diego 
3, Calif. 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION, INC. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY, INC. 
Date: October 2-5, 1946 


Place: Hotel Mt. Royal 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Date: September 4-7, 1946 


Place: University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


For information write to: 
For information write to: Dr. Neil A. Dayton 
Dr. Dael Wolfle, Executive Secretary Mansfield Training School 
American Psychological Association Mansfield Depot, Connecticut 
2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W. eeseneeee 
Washington 25, D. C. THE SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR 


PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOLOGY 
Date: April 4-5, 1947 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN BRANCH OF THE Place: St. Louis, Missouri 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


For information write to: 


Dr. Joseph Weitz 
Date: May, 1947 
Place: rote College Sophie Newcomb College, Tulane University 


Louisi 
Colorado Springs, Colorado New Orleans, Louisiana 
SOUTHWESTERN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


For information write to: 
Date: April 4-5, 1947 
Dr. Lillian G. Portenier 
Department of Psychology Place: Dallas, Texas 


University of Wyoming For information write to: 
Laramie, Wyoming 
Dr. L. B. Hoisington 
Department of Psychology 
University of Oklahoma 


PSYCHOMETRIC SOCIETY Norman, Oklahoma 


Place: University of Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Date: October, 1946 
Place: Chicago, Illinois 


For information write to: 
Dr. Harold A. Edgerton For information write to: 
Occupational Opportunities Service Dr. Milton A. Saffir 
The Ohio State University 55 East Washington St., Room 1607 


Columbus 10, Ohio Chicago 2, Illinois 
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The Encyclopedia | | | 
of PSYCHOLOGY tecoce roots in prchtogy to many 


Edited by decades. Definitive articles written by renowned 


authorities deal with all the major topics in modern 


PHILIP LAWRENCE HARRIMAN 
Professor of Psychology, Bucknell University American psychology. 


The quality and the scope of the volume are exemplified by listing 
the articles subsumed by Developmental Psychology: 


Fetal Behavior, Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D. ,Tufts mp 
Rat Psychology, M. Peterson, Ph.D., New Mexico 
Primate 7 W. Nissen, Ph.D., Yerkes Laboratories of Primate Biology 
logy, Orvis C. Irwin, Ph.D., State University of Iowa 
‘hild Psychology, Mabel F. Martin, Ph.D., Wichita Guidance Center 
Luella Cole, Ph.D., Berkeley, 


Natori id Later Ma Oscar J Ph.D., University of Idaho 
Genetic Heinz Werner, Ph.D., Brooklyn College 
Among the articles in the field of Abnormal Psychology are the following: 


Experimental Abnormal % M. Dorcus, Ph.D., University of Calif. 
Psychoneuroses, Willison Worcester State ad 
Psychoses, Kraines, M.D., University of 


M.D., New 
. McV. Hunt, Ph.D., Brown U: 
Autonomic Neurology, b: demann, M.D., Harvard University Medical School 


To be published September 15. LIMITED EDITION. ORDER NOW. 1000 Pages $10.00 


HANDBOOK OF PSYCHOLOGY OF SEEING 
INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY By HERMAN F. BRANDT, P#.D. 


By DR. M. N. SMITH $5 Director, Visual Research Laboratories, Drake University 


-75 

An Exhaustive study based upon the author’s | - 
30 years’ experience. Subjects include: Dealing | The fruit of 10 years’ original research in ocular 
with Labor Today, Aptitude Tests, Fatigue in , Photography by the inventor of the Brandt Eye 
Industry, Investigating Methods, Work Analysis, Camera. A few of the topics covered are: Laws 
Environment, Time and Motion Study, Incentives | #14 Tendencies of Basic Eye Movements, Learning 
to Work, and a host of other timely topics. l as Revealed by Ocular Performance, Ocular Pat- 

terns, The New Bidimensional Camera, Psycho- 

| logical Implications, and related topics. 


GUIDING 
THE NORMAL CHILD 
by AGATHA H. BOWLEY, PhD. 


$3.00 
I ARRI .D. 
A comprehensive study spanning “‘. . . the entire By MILTON H NGTON, M.D: 


period from birth to adolescence, summarizing $3.00 
essential factual data from research studies... The nature of the human mind, with emphasis 
even includes sections on remedial teaching j Upon mental ills, maladjustments, and adjustment 


methods.’’—Psychological Bulletin methods. Numerous case histories. 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 


15 EAST 40th ST., Dept. 99, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


| Books of Lasting Value | 


